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To the Right Honourable 
HUGH Lord CLIFFORD, 

i 

Baron of Chudlejgh, 


My Lord,, 

I Have found it not more diffi- 
cult to tranflate Virgil, than* 
to find fuch patrons as '1 defire for 
my tranllation. For though Eng- 
land is not wanting in a learned 
nobility, yet fuch are my unhappy 
_ Vol. I. A 


z DEDICATION, 
circumftances, that they have con- 
fined me to a narrow choice. To 
the greater part, I have not the ho- 
nour to be known ; and to fome of 
them I cannot {hew at prefent, by 
any public act, that grateful refpedt 
which I (hall ever bear them in my 
heart. Yet I have no rcafon to 
complain of fortune, fince in the 
midftof that abundance I could not 
poflibly have chofen better, than 
the worthy fon of fo illuilrious a 
.father. He was the patron of my 
manhood, when I flouriflicd in the 
opinion of the world ; though with 
fmall advantage to my fortune, till 
he awakened the remembrance of 
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my royal mailer. He was that 
Pollio, or that Varus, who intro- 
duced me to Augullus : And tlio’ 
he foon difmiiled himfelf from 

a 

Hate- affairs, yet in the fhort time 
of his adminillration he fhonc fo 
powerfully upon me, that, like the 
heat of a Ruffian fummer, he ri- 
pened the fruits of . poetry in a cold 
climate ; and gave me wherewith- 
al to fubfill at leaft, in the long 
winter which fuccccded. What I 
now offer to your Lordfliip is the 
wretched remainder of a fickly 
age, worn out with fludy, and 
oppreffed by fortune : without 
other fupport than the con- 
A 2 
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flancy and patience of a Chri- 
ftian. You, my Lord, are yet in 
the flower of your youth, and may 
live to enjoy the benefits of the 

r 

peace which is promifed Europe : 
I can only hear of that blcfling : 
For years, and, above all things, 
want of health, have fliut me out 
from {haring in the happinefs. The 
poets, who condemn their Tanta- 
lus to hell, had added to his tor- 
ments, if they had placed him in 
Elyfium, which is the proper em- 
blem of iny condition. The fruit 
and the water may reach my lips, 
but cannot enter: And if they could, 
yet I want a palate as »wcll as a di- 
geftion. But it is fome kind of plea- 
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fure to me, to pleafcjthofc whom I 
refpc6V. And I am not altogether out 
of hope, that thefc Paftorals of Vir- 
gil may give your Lordlhip fome 
delight, though made Englifli by 
one, who fcarce remembers that 
paflion which infpired my author 
when he wrote them. Thcfe were 
>his firft eflay in poetry, (if the Cei- 
rfe was not his :) And it was more 
excufable in him to deferibe love 
when he was young, than for me 
td tranflatc him when I am old. He • 
died at the age of fifty-two, and I 
began this work in my great Cli- 
macteric. But having perhaps a 
better conftitu tion than my Author, 
A 3 
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I have wronged himlefs, confider- 
ing my circumftances, than thofe 
who have attempted him ’before, 
either in our own, or any modern 
language. And though this verfion 
is not void of errors, yet it com- 
forts me that the faults of others are 
not worth finding., Mine are nei- 
ther grofs nor frequent, in thofe Ec : 
logues, wherein my mailer has raif- 
ed himfelf above that humble ftile 
in which Paftoral delights, and which 
I mud confefs is proper to the edu- 
cation and converfe of Shepherds : 
For he found the ftrength of his ge-. 
nius betimes, and was even in his 
youth preluding to hisOeorgics, and 
his iEneis. He could not forbear to 
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try his wings, though his pinions 
were not hardened to maintain a 
long laborious flight. Yet fome- 
times they bore him to a pitch as 
lofty, as ever he was able to reach 
afterwards. But when he was admo- 
nifhed by his fubjeft.to defeend, he 
came down gently circling in the 
^ir, and flnging to the ground. Like 
a # lark, melodious in her mounting, 
and continuing her fong till flie 
alights : ftill preparing for a high- 
er flight at her next fally,and tuning 
her voice to better mufic. The fourth, 
the flxth, and the eighth Paflorals, 
are clear evidences of this truth. In 
the three firfl he contains himfclf 
within his bounds ; but addrefling 
. A 4 
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to Pollio, his great patron, and him- 
felf no vulgar poet, he no longer 
could reftrain the freedom of his 
fpirit, but began to aflert his native 
chara'&er, which is fublimity. Put- 
ting himfelf under the conduct of 
the fame Cumsean Sybil, whom af- 
terwards he gave for a guide to his 
jEneas. It is true he w*is fenfible of 

V 

his own boldnefs ; and we know it 

< 

by the Paulo Mtjora, which begins 
his fourth Eclogue. He remem- 
bered, like young Manlius, that he 
•was forbidden to engage ; but what 
avails an exprefs command to a 
youthful courage which prefages 
vidtory in the attempt ? Encourag- 
ed with fuccefs, he proceeds far- 
ther in the lixth, and invades die 
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province of Philofophy. Attd not- 
withstanding that Phoebus had for- 
warned him of finging wars, as 
he there confeiles, yet he prefum- 
ed that the fearch of nature was as 
free to him as to Lucretius, who at 
his age explained it according to 
the principles of Epicurus. In his 
eighth ’Eclogue, he has innovated 
nothing; the former part of it be- 
ing the complaint and defpair of a 
forfaken lover: the latter a charm 
of an cnchantrefs, to renew a loft 
trfFe&ion. But the complaint per-, 
haps contains fome topics which 
arc above the condition of his per- 
fons ; and our author fee ms to have 
made his berdfmen fomtwhat too 
learned for their . the 

. A 5 
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charms are alfo of the fame nature, 
but both were copied from Theo- 
critus, and had received the ap- 
plaufe of former ages in their ori- 
ginal. # There is a kind of ruftici- 
ty in all thofe pompous verfes ; 
fomewhat of a holiday fhepherd 
flrutting in his country bulkins. 
The like may be obferved, both in 
the Pollio, and the Silenus ; where'' 1 
the fimilitudes are drawn from the 
woods and meadows. They feem 
to me to represent our poet betwixt 
a farmer, and a courtier, when he 
left Mantua for Rome, and drefled 
himfelf in his beft habit to ap- 
pear before his patron : Somewhat 
t oo fine for the place from whence 
he came, and yet retaining part of 
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its fimplicity. In the # ninth Paftoral 
he collects fome beautiful paflages, 
which were {cattered in Theocri- 
tus, which he could not infert in- 
to any of his former Eclogues^ and 
yet was unwilling they fliould be 
loft. In all the reft he is equal to 
his Sicilian matter,* and obferves 
like him a .jiift decorum, both of 
..'the fubjcbf/and the perfons. As 
particularly in the third paftoral, 
where one of his fhepherd deferibes 
a bowl, or mazer, curioufly carved. 

* In medio duo figna : Conon, et quis fuit alter* 
Defcripfit radio totum qui gentibus orbem. 

He remembers only the name of 
Conon, and forgets the other on 
fct purpofe: (Whether he means 
A 6 
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Aniximander o^* Eudoxus I difpute 
not,) but he was certainly for- 
gotten, to Ihew his country Twain 
was no great fcholar. 

After all, I muft confefs that the 
boorifh dialedt of Theocritus has a 
fee ret charm in it, which the Ro- 
man language cannot imitate, tho’ 
Virgil has drawn it down as low 
as poflibly he could : As in the Cu- 
jum Pccus, and fome other words', 
fbr which he was fo unjuflly 
blamed by the bad critics of his 
age, who could not fee the beau-*' 
ties of that Merum Rus, which the 
poet deferibed in thofe expreflions. 
But Theocritus may juftly be pre- 
ferred as the original, without in- 
jury to Virgil, who modeflly con* 
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tents himfelf with the fecond place, 
and glories only in being the firft 
who tranfplantcd Paftoral into his 
own country ; and brought it there 
to bear as happily as the cherry- 
trees which Lucullus brought from. 
Pontus. 

J 

Our own Nation has produced 
a third poet in this kind, not infe- 
rior to the two former. For the 
Sh'cpherd’s Kalendar of Spencer is 
not to be matched in any modem 
language. Not even by TafTo’s 
Amynta, which infinitely tran- 
feends Guarini’s Paftor Fulo, as 
having more of nature in it, and 
being almofl: wholly clear from the 
wretched afledtadon of learning. I 
wijl fay nothing of the Pifcatory 
1 
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Eclogues, beqiufe no modern La- 
tin can bear criticifm. It is no 
wonder that rolling down through 
fo many barbarous ages, from the 
fpririg of Virgil, it bears along 
with it the filth and ordures of the 
Goths and Vandals. Neither will 
I mention Monfieur Fontenelle, the 
living glory of the French. It is 
enough for him to have excelled* 
his - mailer Lucian, without at- 
tempting to compare our miferable 
age with that of Virgil, or Theo- 
critus. Let me only add, for his 
reputation, 


- Si Pcrgama dextra 
Defendi poflent, etiam hac defenfa fuiflent* 
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But Spencer being, mafter of our 
northern dialed!, and fkilled in 
Chaucer’s Englilh, has f<r cxadtly 
imitated the Doric of Theocritus, 
that his love is a perfect image of 
that paffion which God infufed in- 
to both fexes, before it was cor- 
rupted with the knowledge of arts, 
and the* ceremonies of what we 
call good manners. 

My Lord, I know to whom I de- 
dicate : And could not have been 
induced by any motive to put this 
part of Virgil, or any other, into 
unlearned hands. You have read 
him with plcafure, and I dare fay* 
with admiration, in the Latin, of 
which you are a mafter. You have 
added to your natural endowmcnts a 
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which, without flattery, are eminent, 
the fuperftnxftures of ftudy, and 
the knowledge of good authors. 
Courage, probity, and humanity 
are inherent in you. Thefc virtues 
have ever been habitual to the an- 
cient houfe of Cumberland, from 
whence you are defeended, and of 

which our chronicles make fo ho- 

% 

nourablc mention in the long wars 
betwixt the rival families of York 
and Lancaftcr. Your forefathers 
have aflerted the parly which they 
chofe till death, and died for ks 
defence in the fields of battle. 
You have befides the frefli re- 
membrance of your noble father; 
from whom you never can dege- 


nerate. 
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■i. - ■ — Ncc imbellem fcroce^ 

Frogenerant Aquilae Columbam. 

It being almoft morally impofli- 
ble for you to be other than you 
are by kind ; I need neither praife 
nor incite vour virtue, You are 
acquainted with the Roman hifto- 
ry, and .know without my infor- 
mation that pfttronage andclicntfliip 
al\vays defcended from the fathers 
to the fons, and that the fame ple- 
beian houfcs had recourfe to the 
fajne fc • itvician line, which had for- 
merly protected them ; and follow- 
ed their principles and fortunes to 
the laft. So that I am your Lord- 
lliip’s by defcent, and part of 
your inheritance. And the natu- 
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ral inclination which 1 have to ferve 
you, adds to your paternal right, 
for I was wholly yours from the 
firft moment, when I had the hap- 
pin&fs a^d honour of being known 
to you. Be pleafed therefore to 
accept the Rudiments of Virgil’s 
poetry : Coarfely tranflatcd, I con- 
fefs, but which yet Retains fome 
beauties of the author which nei- 
ther the barbarity of our language, 
nor my unfkilfulnefs could fo 
much fully, but that they appear 
fometimes in the dim mirrour 
which I hold before you. The fub- 
jetft is not unfuitable to your youth, 
which allows you yet to love, and 
is proper to your prefent fcene of 
life. Rural recreations abroad, and 
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books at home, are (the innocent 
pleafures of a man who is early 
wife j and gives fortune no more 
hold of him, than of neceflity he 
muft. It is good, on fome occa- 
fions, to think beforehand as little 
as we can ; to enjoy r as much of 
the prefent as will not endanger 
our futurity v and to provide our- 
felves of the Virtuofo’s faddle, which 
will be fure to amble, when the 
world is upon the hardeft trot. 
What I humbly offer to your Lord- 
fhip, is of this nature. I wifh it 
pleafant, and am fure it is inno- 
cent. May you ever continue your 
eftecm for Virgil ; and not leflen 
it, for the faults of his tranllator; 
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who is, with # all manner of refpedt 
and fenfe of gratitude, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordfhip’s 

moft humble and 

9 

Moft obedient fervant, 


JOHN DRYDEN. 
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PUB. VIRGILIUS MARO. 


Written by William Walsh, Efq. 


V IRGIL was born at Mantua, which 
city was built no lefs than three 
hundred years before Rome ; and was the 
capital of the New Iletruria, as himfelf, 
no lefs antiquary, than poet, affurcs us. 
Ilis birth is laid to have happened in the 
firll confullhip of Pompey the Great, and 
Lie. Craffus; but fince the rel a ter of this 
prefently after contradicts himfelf, and 
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Virgil’s manner of addrefling to O&avius, 
implies a greatei difference of age than that 
of feven years, as appears by his firft Paf- 
toral, and other places ; it is reafonablc to 
fet the date of it fomething backwarder : 
And the writer of his life having no cer- 
tain- memorials to work upon, feems to 
have pitched upon the two mod illuftrious 
confuls he could find about that time, to 
lignalize the birth of fo eminent a man. 
But it is beyond all queftion, that he -was 
born on, or near, the fifteenth of Octo- 
ber. Which day was kept feftival in ho- 
nour of his memory, by the Latin, as the 
birth-day of Homer was by the Greek 
poets. And fo near a refemblance there is 
betwixt the lives of thefe two famous Epic 
writers, that Virgil feems to have followed 
the fortune of the other, as well as tjie 
fubjeft and manner of his writing. For 
Ilomer is faid to have been of very mean 
parents, fuch as got their bread by day- 
I labour ; fo is Virgil. Homer is faid to be 
; bafe-born ; fo is Virgil. The former to 
i have been born in the open air, in a ditch, 
or by the bank of a river ; fo is the latter. 
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There was a poplar planted near the place 
of Virgil’s birth, which fuddenly grew up 
to anunufual height and bulk, and to which 
the fupcrflitious neighbourhood attribut- 
ed marvellous virtue. Homer had his 
poplar too, as -Herodotus relates, which 
was vifited with great veneration. Homer 
is dcfcribed by one of the ancients, to 
have been of a flovenly and neglected mien 
and habit, fo was Virgil. Both were of a 
very delicate and fickly conlfilution : Both 
addicted to travel, and the iludy of aftro- 
logy : Both had tljeir compolitions ufurped 
by others : Both envied and traduced dur- 
ing jheir lives. We know not fo much as 
the true names of either of them with any 
exactnefs : for the critics are not yet agreed 
how the word [Virgil] Ihould be written; 
and of Homer’s name there is no certainty 
at all. Wliofoevcr fliall conlider this pa- 
rallel in fo many particulars, (and more 
might be added) would be inclined to 
think, that either the fame ftars ruled 
ftrongly at the nativities of them both; or, 
what is a great deal more probable, that* 
the Latin grammarians wanting materials 
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for the former part of Virgil’s life, after 
the legendary falhion, fupplied it out of 
Herodotus ; and, like ill face-painters, not 
being able to hit the true features, endea- 
voured to 'make amehds by a great deal of 
impertinent landfcapc and drapery. 

Without troubling the reader with nced- 
lefs quotations, now, or afterwards ; the 
moil probable opinion is, that Virgil was 
the fon of a fcrvant,or allxftant to wander- 

f 

ing aftrologer, who pra&ifed phyfic. For 
Medicus, Magus, as Juvenal obferves, ufu- 
ally went together ; and this courfe of 
life was followed by a great many Greeks 
and Syrians ; of one of which nation it 
feems not improbable, that Virgil’s father 
was. Nor could a man of that profeffion 
have chofen a fitter place to fettle in, than 
that mod fuperftitious trad: of Italy; which 
by her ridiculous rites and ceremonies as 
much enflaved the Romans, as the Romans 
did the Hetrurians by their arms. This 
man therefore having got together fome 
money, which dock he improved by his 
lkill in planting and hufbandry, had the 
good fortune, at lad, to marry his maf- 
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ter’s daughter, by whom he .had Virgil ; 
and this woman feems, *by her mother’s 
fide, to have been of good extraction ; for 
Hie was nearly related to OuintiJius Varus, 
whom Paterculus allures us to have been 
<>1 an illullrious, though not patrician fa- 
mily; and there is honourable mention 
made of it in the hillory of the fecond 
Carthaginian war. It is certain, that they 
gave him very good eduction, to which 
they were inclined, not l'o much by the 
dreams of# his mother, and thoi'e prcfagcs 
which Donatus/rclatcs, as by the early in- 
dications which he gave of a fweet difpo- 
fitkm, and excellent wit. lie palled the 
firft feven years of his life at Mantua, not 
feventcen, as Scaliger mifcorrccts his au- 
thor; for the initia setatis can hardly be 
fujipofcd to extend fo far. From thence 
he removed to Cremona, a noble Roman co- 
lony ; and afterwards to Milan. In all which 
places he profccuted his lludies with great 
application ; lie read over all the bell La- 
tin and Greek authors, for which he had 
convenience by the no remote diftance of 
Marfeilles, that famous Greek colonv, 
Vol. I. B 
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which maintained its politenefs, and pu- 
rity of language, in the midft of all thofc 
barbarous nations amongft which it was 
fcated : and fome tincture of the latter 
feems to have defcended from them down 
to the modern French. He frequented 
the molt eminent profeffors of the Epicu- 
rean philofophy, which was then much in 
vogue, and will be always, in declining 
and fickly ftates. But finding no fatisfac- 
tory account from his mailer Syron, he 
paffed over to the Academic fchool, to 
which he adhered the reft of his life, and 
defervcd, from a great emperor, the title 
of the Plato of Poets. He compofe<J at 
leifure hours a great number of verfes 
on various fubjects ; and defirous rather 
of a great than early fame, he per- 
mitted his kinfman, and fellow-flu dent 
Varus, to derive the honour of one'of 
his tragedies to himfelf. Glory neglect- 
ed in proper time and place, returns often 
with large increafe, and fo he found it : 
For Varus afterwards proved a great in- 
ftrument of his rife. In fhort, it was here 
that he formed the plan, ahd collected the 
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materials of all thofe excellent pieces which 
he afterwards finiflied, of was forced to 
leave lefs perfe£k by his death. But whe- 
ther it were the unwholefomnefs of his na- 
tive air, of which he fomewhere com- 
plains, or his too great abftinence, and 
night- watchings at his ftudy, to whi£h he 
was always addi&ed, as Auguftus ob- 
ferves ; or poflibly the hopes of improv- 
ing himfelf by travel, he refolved to re- 
move to the more fouthern traft of Italy ; 
and it was hardly poflible for him not to 
take Rome in hjs way ; as is evident to any 
one who {hall caft an eye on the map of 
It^ly : and therefore the late French editor 
of his works is miftaken, when he afierts 
that he never faw Rome, till he came to 
petition for his cflate. He gained the ac- 
quaintance of the mafter of the horfe to 
Octavius; and cured a great many difeafes 
of horfes, by methods they had never 
heard of. It fell out, at the fame time, 
that a very line colt, which promifed great 
ftrength and fpced, was prefented to Odta- 
vius : Virgil allured them, that he came 
of a faulty mafe, and would prove a jade; 

B 2 
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upon trial it was found as he had faid : his 
judgment proved right in feveral other in- 
stances, which was the more furpriling, 
becauie the Romans knew leaft of natural 
caufcs of any civilized nation in the world: 
And thofe meteors and prodigies, which 
coft them incredible fums to expiate, might 
eafily have been accounted for, by no ve- 
ry profound naturalift. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Virgil was in fo great repu- 
tation, as to be at laft introduced to Octa- 
vius htmfclf. That prince was then at va- 
riance with Marc Antony, who vexed him 
■with a great many libelling letters, in 
which he reproaches him with the bafervTs 
of his parentage, that he came of a feri- 
vener, a ropemakcr, and a baker, as Sue- 
tonius tells us. Octavius finding that Vir- 
gil had pafl'ed fo exa£t a judgment- upon 
the breed of dogs and horfes, thought that 
he poflibly might be able to give him fome 
light concerning his own. He took him 
into his clofet, where they continued in 
private a conGderable time. Virgil, was 
a great mathematician, which, in the fenfe 
; of thofe times, took in altrology : and if 
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there be any thing in that f art, which I can 
hardly believe ; if that be true which the 
ingenious Dc la Chambre aflerts confident- 
ly, that from the marks on the body, the 
configuration of the planets at a nativity 
may be gathered, and the marks might be 
told by knowing the nativity, never had 
one of thofe artifts a fairer opportunity to 
fliew his fkill, than Virgil now had ; for 
Octavius had moles upon bis body, exact- 
ly refembling the conftellation called Urfa 
Major. But Virgil had other helps : the 
predictions of «Cicero, and Catulus, and 
that vote of the fcnate had gone abroad, 
that no child born at Home, in the year of 
his nativity, Ihould be bred up ; becaufe 
the fcers afiured them that an emperor 
was born that year. Befides this, Virgil 
h;yd heard of the AlTyrian, and Egyptian 
prophecies (which, in truth, were no other 
but the Jewifh,) that about that time a 
great king was to come into the world. 
Himfelf takes notice of them, iEn. VI. 
where he ufes a very fignificant word (now 
in all liturgies} hujus in adventu, fo in'an- 
oiher place, adventu propiore Dei. 
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At his forefeCn approach already quake 

Afiyrian kingdoms, and Moeotis, lake. 

Nile hears - him knocking at his feven-fold 
gates— 

Every one knows whence this was tak- 
en: was rather a miftake, than impiety 

in Virgil, to apply thefe prophecies, which 
belonged to the Saviour of the world, 
to the perfon of O&avius, it being a 
ufual piece of flattery for near a hundred 
years together, to attribute them to their 
emperors, and other great men. Upon 
the whole matter, it is very probable, that 
Virgil predicted to him the empire at this 
time. And it will appear yet the more, if 
we confider that he allures him of his be- 
ing received into the number of the Gods, 
in his firft Paftoral, long before the thing 
came to pafs ; jvhich prediction feems 
grounded upon his former miftake. This 
was a fecret, not to be divulged at that 
time, and therefore it is no wonder that 
the flight ftory in Donatus was given 
abrpad to palliate the matter. But certain 
it is, that Octavius difmifled him with 
great marks of efteem, and earneltlya-e- 
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commended the prote&io^ of Virgil’s af- 
fairs to Pollio, then lieutenant of the Cif- 
Alpine Gaul, where Virgil’s patrimony 
lay. This Pollio, from a mean-original* 
became one of the moil coniiderable per- 
fons of his time : a good general, orator, 
flatefman, hiftorian, poet, and favourer of 
learned men j above all, he was a man of 
honour in thofe critical times. He had 
joined with O&avius andtAntony, in re- 
venging the barbarous afikflination of Ju- 
lius Csefap : when they two >yere at vari- 
ance, he would ^either follow Antony, 
whofc courfes he detefted, nor join with 
Oftavius againft him, out of a grateful 
fenfe of fome former obligations. Auguf- 
tus, who thought it his intereil to oblige 
men of principles, notwithilanding this* 
rgeeived him afterwards into favour, and 
promoted him to the highefl honours. 
And thus much I thought fit to fay of 
Pollio, becaufe he was one of Virgil’s 
• greateft friends. Being therefore eafed of 
domeftic cares, he purfues his journey to 
Naples: The^charming fituation of that 
place, and view of the beautiful villas of 

B 4 
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the Roman nobility, equalling the magni- 
ficence of the great eft kings ; the neigh- 
bourhood of the Baise, whither the lick 
reforted for recovery, and the ftatefman 
when he was politicly lick ; whither the 
wanton went for pleafure, and witty men 
for good company; the wholfomnefs of 
the air, and improving converfation, the 
belt air of all, contributed not only to the 
re-eftablilhing Ijis health, but to the form- 
ing of his ftile,andrendeiing him matter of 
that happyjupn of verfe, in .which he much 
furpafies afrche Latins^atid, in a lefs ad- 
vantageous language, equals even Homer 
himfclf. He propofed to ufe his talent*in 
poetry, only for fcaffolding to build a con- 
venient fortune, that he might profecute 
with lefs interruption, thofe nobler ftudies 
to which his elevated genius led him, ai^d 
which he deferibes in thefe admirable lines : 

Me vero primiim dulces ante omnia mufs, 

Quarum facra fero ingenti perculfus amore, 

Accipiant, ccelique vias et fidera monftrent, 

Defe£tus folis varios, lunseque labores : 

. Unde tremor terris, See. 
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But the current of that # martial age, by 
fome ftrange antiperiftafis, drove fo vio- 
lently towards poetry, that he was at laft 
carried down with the .ftream.- For not 
only the young nobility, but Odtavius, and 
Pollio, Cicero in his old age, Julius Csefar, 
and the ftoical Brutus, a little before, 
would needs be tampering with the Mufes, 
the two latter had taken great care to have 
their poems curioufly boiynd, and lodged 
in the molt famous libraries; but neither 
the facrednefs x of thole places, nor the 
greatnefs of thofr names, could preferve ill 
poetry. Quitting therefore the ftudy of 
the law, after having pleaded but one 
caufe with indifferent fucccfs, he refolved 
to pufli his fortune this way, which he 
feems to have difeontinued for fome time, 
and that may be the reafon why the Gulex, 
his fu ll paftoral, now extant, has little be, 
fides the novelty of the fubjedV, and the 
moral of the fable, which contains an ex- 
hortation to gratitude, to recommend it ; 
had it been as correct as his other pieces, 
nothing more proper and pertinent could 
have at that time been addreffed to the 
B 5 
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young Oftavius,' for the year in which he 
prefented it, probably at the Baise, feems 
to be the very fame, in which that prince 
confented (chough with feeming reluc- 
tance) to the death of Cicero, under whofe 
confullhip he was born, the preferver of 
his life, and chief inftrument of his ad- 
vancement. There is no reafon to quef- 
tion its being genuine, as the late French 
editor does ; its meannefs, in comparifon 
of Virgil's other works, (which is that 
writer’s on^y objeftion) confutes himfelf : 
for Martial, who certainfy faw the true 
copy, fpeaks of it with contempt ; and yet 
that Paftoral equals at leaf! the add rtfs 
to the Dauphin, which is prefixed to the 
late edition. O&avius, to unbend his 
mind from application to public bufinefs, 
.took frequent turns to Baiac, and Sicily ; 
^where he compofed his poem called Siceli- 
des, which Virgil feems to allude to, in the 
Paftoral beginning Sicelides Mufae ; this 
gave him opportunity of refrelhing that 
prince’s memory of him, and about that 
time he wrote his /Etna. Soon after lie 
feems to have made a voyage to Athens, 
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and at his return preferred his Ceiris, a 
more elaborate piece, to the noble and 
eloquent Meffala. The forcmentioned au- 
thor groundlefly taxes thisasfuppofititious: 
for befides other critical marks, there are 
no lefs than fifty or fixty verfes, altered 
indeed and polifhed, which lie inlertcd 
in the Paftorals, according to his falhion j 
and from thence they were called Eclogues, 
or felect Bucolics. We thought fit to ufe 
a title more intelligible, the reafon of the 
other being ceafed ; and we are fupportcd 
by Virgil’s owjs authority, i$ho exprefly 
calls them Carolina Paftorum. The French 
editor is again miflaken, in afferting, that 
the Ceiris is borrowed from the ninth of 
Ovid’s Metamorphofis : he might have more 
rcafonably conjectured it to be taken from 
Parthenius, the Greek poet, from whom 
Ovid borrowed a great part of his work. 
But it is indeed taken from neither, but 
from that learned, unfortunate poet, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, to whom Virgil is more 
indebted than to any other Greek writer, 
excepting Homer. The reader will be fa- 
tisfied of this?, if he confults that author in 
B d 
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lits own language, for the tranflation is a 
great deal more obfcure than the origi. 
nal. 

Whilft Virgil thus enjoyed the fweets of 
a learned privacy, the troubles of Italy cut 
oif his little fubfiftence ; but by a flrange 
turn' of human affairs, which ought to 
keep good men from ever defpairing, the 
lofs of his eftate proved the effectual way 
of making his fortune. The occafion of 
it .was this ; Octavius, as himfelf relates, 
when he was but nincteen^yeare of age, 
by a mafterly ftroke of policy, had gained 
the veteran legions into his fervice, (and 
by that ftep, outwitted all the republican 
fenate.) They grew now very clamorous 
for their pay : the treafury being ex- 
haufted, he was forced to make align- 
ment upon lands, and none but in Italy it- 
felf would content them. He pitched up- 
on Cremona as the moft diftant from 
Rome; but that not fufficing, he after- 
wards threw in part of the ftate of Mantua. 
Cremona was a rich and noble colony, fet- 
tled a little before the invafion of Hanni- 
bal. During that tedious and bloody war. 
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they had done feveral important fcrviccs 
to the commonwealth. And when eigh- 
teen other colonies, pleading poverty and 
depopulation, refufed tocontributejnoney, 
or to raife recruits, they of Cremona vo- 
luntarily paid a double quota of both. But 
paft fervices are a fruitlefs plea ; civil wars 
are one continued act of ingratitude: in 
vain did the mil'erable mothers, with their 
famiihing infants in their^arms, fill the 
ftrects with their numbers, and the air with 
lamentations j t^ic craving legions were to' 
be fatisfied at asfy rate. Virgil, involved 
in the common calamity, had recourfc to 
liis*old patron Pollio ; but he was, at this 
time, under a cloud ; however, compaf- 
fionating fo worthy a man, not of a make 1 
to Itruggle through the world, he did 
what he could, and recommended him to 
Meoenas, with whom he {till kept a pri- 
vatc correfpondence. 'lhe name of this 
great man being much better known than 
one part of his character, the reader, I pre- 
fume, will not be difpleafed if I fupply it 
In this place. 

Though he was of as deep reach, and 
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eafy difpatch o£bufinefs as any in his time, 
yet he defignedly lived beneath his true 
chara&er. Men had oftentimes meddled 
in public affairs, that they might have more 
ability to furnifh for their pleafures : Me- 
caenas, by the honefteft hypocrify that ever 
was, pretended to a life of pleafure, that 
he might render more effectual fervice to 
his matter. He feemed wholly to amufc 
liimfelf with the diverfions of the town, 
but under that mafk was the greateft mi- 
nifter of his age. He wopld be carried in 
a carelefs, effeminate pofttare through the 
ftreets in his chair, even to the degree of 
a proverb, and yet there was not a cabal of 
ill difpofed perfons which he had not early 
notice of ; and that too in a city as large as 
London and Paris, and perhaps two or 
three more of the moft populous put toge-’ 
ther. No man better underffood that art 
fo ncceffary to the great ; the art of declin- 
ing envy : being but of a gentleman’s fa- 
mily, not Patrician, he would not provoke 
the nobility by accepting invidious ho- 
nours ; but wifely fatisfied himfelf that he 
had the ear of Auguttus, and the fecret of 
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the empire. He feems to have committed 
but one great fault, which was the truft- 
ing a fecret of high confequence to his 
wife ; but his matter, enough- uxorious 
himfelf, made his own frailty more excuf- 
a ble by generoufly forgiving that of # his 
favourite. He kept in all his greatnefs ex- 
act meafures with his friends ; and chuiing 
them wifely, found by experience, that 
good fenfe and gratitude are almoft infe- 
parable. This appears in Virgil and Ho- 
race ; the ^former, befides the honour he 
did him to all pofterity, returned his libe- 
ralities at his death : The other, whom Me- 
caetias recommended with his laft breath, 
was too generous to flay behind, and en- 
joy the favour of Auguftus : he only defil- 
ed a place in his tomb, and to mingle his 
afjics with thofe of his deceafed benefattor. 
But this was feventeen hundred years ago. 
Virgil, thus powerfully fupported, thought 
it mean to petition for himfelf alone, but 
refolutely folicits the caufe of his whole 
country, and feems, at firft, to have met 
with fome encouragement: but the matter 
cooling, he was forced to fit down content- 
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ed with the gra t nt of his own eftate. He 
goes therefore to Mantua, produces his 
warrant to a captain of foot, whom he 
found in his houfe. Arrius who had ele- 
ven points of the law, and fierce of the fer- 
vices he had rendered to O&avius, was fo 
far from yielding pofieliion, that words 
growing betwixt them, he wounded him 
dangcroufly, forced him to fly, and at la(t 
to fwim the riy^r Mincius to fave his life. 
Virgil, who ufed to fay, that no virtue 
was fo neceflary as paticnc^, was forced to 
drag a fick body half the 'length of Italy, 
back again to Rome, and by the way, pro- 
bably, compofed his ninth Paftoral, which 
nuy.feem to have been made up in hafte 
out of the fragments of fome other pieces ; 
and naturally enough rcprefe'nts the dil'or- 
der of the poet’s mind, by its disjointed 
fafliion, though there be another rcafon to 
be given elfewhere of its want of connec- 
tion. He liandfomely Antes his cafe in 
that poem, and with the pardonable re- 
sentments of injured innocence, not only 
claims O&avius’s promife, but hints to him 
the uncertainty of human greatnefs and 
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glory : all was taken in good part by that 
wife prince. At laft effectual orders were 
given. About this time, he compofed that 
admirable poem, which is fet full, out of 
refpeCt to Cxfar ; for he does not feem ei- 
ther to 'have had lcifure, or to have been 
in the humour of making fo folemn an"ac- 
knoxvledgment, till he was poffeffcd of the 
benefit. And now he was in fo great re- 
putation and intereft, that^Jie refolved to 
give up his land to his parents, and him- 
felf to the com-t. His paftorals were in 
fuch efteem, thaJPollio, now again in high 
favour with Csefar, defired him to reduce 
them into a volume. Some modern wri- 
ter that has a conftant flux of verfe, would 
{land amazed how Virgil could employ 
three whole years in reviling five or fix 
hundred verfes, moll of which, probably, 
were made fome time before; but there is 
more reafon to wonder how he could do 
it fo foon in fuch perfection. A coarfe 
flonc is prefcntly fafhioned ; but a diamond 
of not many carats, is many weeks in faw- 
ing, and in polilhing many more. Pie 
who put Virgil upon this, had a politic 
godd end in it. 
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Th.e continued civil wars had laid Italy 
almoft wafte ; the ground was uncultivat- 
ed and unlocked ; upon which enfued 
fuch a famine, and infurre&ion, that 
Caefar hardly efcaped being Honed at 
Rome ; his ambition being looked upon 
by all parties as the principal occalion 
of it. He fet himfelf therefore with 
great induftry to promote country-im- 
provements i «ond Virgil was ferviceablc 
to his delign, as the good keeper of th« 
bees, Geor. iv. 

Tinnitufque cie, et matris quate cymbal a dr- 
eam, - 

Ipfi* confident—— 

That emperor afterwards thought it 
matter worthy a public infeription 

Rediit cultus agris. 

Which feems to be the motive that indu- 
ced Mecsenas, to put him upon writing his 
Georgies, or books of hufbandry ; a defign 
as new in Latin verfe, as littorals, before 
Virgil, were in Italy ; which work took up 
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feven of the moft vigorou| years of his 
life, for he -was now at leaft thirty-four 
years of age ; and here Virgil fhines in his 
meridian. A great part of this work feems 
to have been rough-drawn before he left 
Mantua, for an ancient writer has obferv- 
ed, that the rules of hufbandry laid down 
in it, are better calculated for the foil of 
Mantua, than for the more funny climate 
of Naples, near which places and in Sicily, 
he finilhed it. But left his genius ihoold 
be depreffed by apprehenfions of want, he 
had a good eftate fettled upon him, and a 
houfe in the pleafantelt part of Rome ; the 
principal furniture of which was a well- 
chofen library, which ftood open to all 
comers of learning and merit; and what 
recommended the fituation of it moft, was 
th$ neighbourhood of his Mecxnas ; and 
thus he could either vifit Rome, or return 
to his privacy at Naples, through a plea- 
fant road adorned on each fide with pieces 
of antiquity, of which he was fo great a 
lover, and in the intervals of them feemed 
almoft one continued ftreet of three days 
joutney. 
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Cxfar having now vanquilhed Sextus 
Pompeius, a Tpring-tide of profperities 
breaking in upon him, before he was ready 
to receive them as he ought, fell fick of she 
imperial evil, the defire of being thought 
fomething more than man. Ambition is 
an -infinite folly : when it has attained to 
the utmoft pitch of human greatnefs, it 
foon falls to making pretenfions upon 
heaven. The crafty Livia would needs be 
drawn in the habit of a prieftefs by the 
fhrine of the new God : and this became a 
faflxion not to be difpenfeQ with amongft 
the ladies : the devotion was wondrous 
great amongft the Romans, for it was their 
intereft, and, which fometimes avails more, 
it was the mode. Virgil, though he de- 
fpifed the heathen fuperftitions, and is fo 
bold as to call Saturn and Janus by no 
better a name than that of old men, and 
might deferve the title of fubverter of fu- 
perftitions, as well as Varro, thought fit to 
'follow the maxim of Plato his mailer, that 
every one (hould ferve the Gods after the 
ufage of his own country i and therefore 
was not the laft to prefen t his inccnfe, 
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which was of too rich a c^mpofition for 
fuch an altar : and by his addrcfs to Cacfar 
on this occafion, made an unhappy prece- 
dent to Lucan and other poets which came 
after him, Geor. i. and iii. And this poem 
being now in great forward nefs, Csefar, 
who, in imitation of his predecefi'or Julius, 
never intermitted his ftudies in the camp, 
and much lefs in other places, refrclhing 
himfelf by a fliort ftay in a jjleafint village 
of Campania, would needs be entertairied 
with the rehearfal of foine part of it. Vir- 
gil recited with A marvellous grace, and 
fweet accent of voice, but his lungs failing 
him* Mccienas himfelf fupplied his place 
for what remained. Such a piece of con- 
defeenfion would now be very furprifing, 
but it was no more than cuftomary amongft 
friends, when learning pafled for quality. 
Lelius, the fecond man of Rome in his 
time, had done as much for that poet, out 
of whofe drofs Virgil would fometimea 
pick gold; as himfelf faid, when one found 
him reading Ennius: (thedike he did by 
fome verfes of yarro and Pacuvius, Lu- 
cretius and Cicero, which he inferted ipto 
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his works.) But learned men then lived 
eafy and familiarly with the great : Augus- 
tus himfelf would Sometimes fit down be- 
twixt Virgil and Horace, and fay, jefting- 
ly, that he fate betwixt fighing and tears, 
alluding to the afihma of one, and rheu* 
made eyes of the other ; he would fre- 
quently correfpond with them, and never 
leave a letter of theirs unanfwered : nor 
were they under the conftraint of formal 
Superscription's in the beginning, nor of 
violent Superlatives at the clofe of their let- 
ters : the invention of tl^jfe is a modern re- 
finement. In which this may be remark- 
ed, in palling, that (humble Servant) is re- 
fpect, but (friend) an affront, which not- 
withftanding implies the former, and a 
great deal more. Nor does true greatnefs 
lofe by Such familiarity ; and thofe who 
have it not, as Mecaenas and Pollio had, 
are not to be accounted proud, but rather 
very difereet, in their relerves. Some 
play-houfe beauties do wifely to be Seen at 
a diftance, and to have the lamps twinkle 
betwixt them fnd the Spectator's. 
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But now Caefar, who, though he were 
none of the greateft foldicrs, was certainly 
the greateft traveller, of a prince, that had 
ever been, (for which Virgil fo dexteroufty 
compliments him, JEneid vi.) takes a voy- 
age to .dSgypt, and having happily finifh- ' 
cd the war, reduces that mighty kingdom 
into the form of a province ; over which he 
appointed Gallus his lieutenant. This is 
the fame perfon to whom Vy^gil addrefles 
his tenth Paftoral ; changing, in compli- 
ance to his requeft, his purpofe of limiting 
them to the number of the Mufes. The 
praifes of this Gallus took up a confider- 
ablcjjart of the fourth book of the Geor- 
gies, according to the general confent of 
antiquity : but Casfar would have it put 
out, and yet the feam in the poem is ftill to 
be difeerned; and the matter of Ariftcus’s 
recovering his bees, might have been dis- 
patched in lefs compafs, without fetching 
the caufcs fo far, or interefting fo many 
gods and goddeftes in that affair. Perhaps 
fome readers may be inclined to think this, 
though very much laboured, not the moft 
entertaining paft of that work ; fo hard it* 
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is for the grcateft mailers to paint againft 
their inclination. But Ctefar was content- 
ed that he fliotrld be mentioned in the lad 
Paftoral, becaufc it might be taken for a 
fatyrical fort of commendation ; and the 
character he there ftands under, might 
hdip to excufe his cruelty, in putting an 
old fervant to death for no very great 
crime. 

And now .having ended, as he begins 
his Georgies, with folemn mention of Cx- 
far, an argument of his devotion to him : 
he begins his .ZEneis, according to the com- 
mon account, being now turned of forty. 
But thatwork had been, in truth, the fubjcct 
of much earlier meditation. Whilft he 
was working upon the firfl. book of it, this 
paflage, fo very remarkable in hiftory, fell 
out, in which Virgil had a great lhare. 

Csefar, about this time, cither closed 
with glory, or terrified by the example of 
his predecelTor, or to gain the credit of 
moderation with the people, or poflibly to 
feel the pulfe of his friends, deliberated 
whether he ihould retain the fovereign 
power, or reftore the commonwealth. 
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Agrippa, who was a veryjhoncft man, but 
whole view was of no great extent, ad- 
vifed him to the latter but Mecacnas, 
who had thoroughly ftudied his. mailer’s 
temper, in an eloquent oration, gave con- 
trary advice. That emperor was too j>o- 
litic to commit the overfight of Cromwell^ 
in a deliberation fomething refembling 
this. Cromwell had never been more de- 
firous of the power than he^was afterwards 
of the title of king : and there was nothing 
in which the heads of the parties, who 
were all his creatures, would not comply 
with him : but by too vehement allegation 
of arguments againft it, he, who had out- 
witted every body befides, at laft out-wit- 
ted himfelf, by too deep difiimulation : for 
his council, thinking to make their court 
by afienting to his judgment, voted una- 
nimoufly for him againft his’ inclination *, 
which furprifed and troubled him to fuch 
a degree, that as foon as he had got into 
his coach, he fell into a fwoon. But Cae- 
far knew his people better, and his coun- 
cil being thus divided, he afked Virgil’s ad- 
Vol. I. C 
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vice. Thus a poet had the honour of de- 
termining the greateft point that ever was 
in debate, betwixt the fon-in-law and fa- 
vourite of Caefar. Virgil delivered his 
opinion in 'words to this effeft. “The 
“change of a popular into an abfolute 
« government, has generally been of very 
« ill confequence : for betwixt the hatred 
“ of the people, and injuftice of the prince, 
“ it of necefiity comes to pafs that they 
« live in diftruft, and mutual apprehen- 
« lions. But if the commons knew a juft 
«< perfon, whom they entirely confided in* 
“ it would be for the advantage of all par- 
«* ties, that fuch a one fliould be their Icve- 
“ reign : wherefore if youlhould continue to 
•* adminifter juftice impartially, as hither- 
“ tayou have done, your power will prove 
“ fafe to yourfelf, and beneficial to man. 
“ kind.” This excellent fentence, which 
feems taken out of Plato, (with whole 
writings the grammarians were not much 
acquainted, and therefore cannot reason- 
ably be fufpetted of forgery in this- mat- 
ter,) contains' the true ftate of affairs at that 
time .* for the commonwealth maxims were 
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now no longer practicably; the Romans 
had only the haughtinefs of the old com- 
monwealth left, without one of its vir- 
tues. And this fentence we find, almoft 
in the fame words, in the firft book of the 
jEneis, which at this time he was writing; 
and one might wonder that none of Vis 
commentators have taken notice of it. He 
compares a tempeft to a popular infurrec- 
tion, as Cicero had compared a fedition to 
a florin, a little before. 

Ac veluti ma^no in populo, cum fepe 
coorta eft* 

Scditio, fsevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 

Jamque faces, ac faxa volant, furor arma mi- 
niftrat : 

Turn pietate gravem, et mentis fi forte virum 
quern 

Cotifpexere fllent, arre&ifque auribus adftant : 

Ule regit didis animos, ct pedora mulcet. 

Piety and merit were the two great vir- 
tues which Virgil every where attributes 
to*Auguftus, and in which that prince, at 
leail politicly. If not fo truly, fixed his 
C 2 
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character, as appears by the Marmor 
Ancyr, and Several of his medals. Frein- 
fhemius, the learned fupplementor of Livy, 
has infcrted this relation into his hillory ; 
nor is there any good reafon, why Ruseus 
fhould account it fabulous. The title of 
a pbet in thofe days did not abate, but 
heighten the character of the graved fena- 
tor. Virgil was one of the belt and wifeft 
men of his time, and in f<> popular efteem, 
that one hundred thoufand Romans rofe 
when he came into the theatre, and paid him 
the fame refpeft they ufed to Caefar him- 
felf, as Tacitus allures us. And if Augus- 
tus invited Horace to affift him in writing 
his letters, and every body knows that the 
Refcripta Imperatorum were the laws of 
the empire, Virgil might well deferve a 
place in the cabinet-council. 

And now Virgil profqcutes bis iEndis, 
which had anciently the title of the Impe- 
rial Poem, or Roman Hiftory, and deserv- 
edly i for though he were too artful a 
writer to fet down events in exa& hiftori- 
cal order, for which Lucan is juftly blam- 
ed ; yet are all the mod considerable affair 
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andperfons of Home comprised in thispocm. 
He deduces the hi [lory of Italy from be- 
fore Saturn to the reign of king Latinus ; 
and reckons up the fucceffors of iEneas, 
who reigned at Alba, for the fpace of three 
hundred years, down to the birth of Jlo- 
nmlus; defcribes the perfons and princi" 
pal exploits of all the kings, to their ex- 
pulfion, and the fettling of the common- 
wealth. After this, he tonthes promifcu- 
oufly the moll remarkable occurrences at 
home and abroad, but infills more parti- 
cularly upon theexploits of -Auguftus ; in- 
fomuch that though this affertion may ap- 
peaV, at firll, a little furprifing, he has in 
his works deduced the hiftory of a conli- 
derable part of the world from its original* 
through the fabulous and - heroic ages, 
through the monarchy and commonwealth 
of Rome, for the fpace of four thoufand 
years, down to within left than forty of , our 
Saviour’s time, of whom he has preferved 
a moll illullrious prophecy. Bcfides this, 
he points at many remarkable paffages of 
hiftory under feigned nafnes : the deftruc- 
tion of Alba, and Veii, under that of 

C 3 
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Troy : the ftar # Venus, which, Varro fays, 
guided JEneas in his voyage to Italy, in 
that verfe, 

Matre ilea monftrante viam. 

Itomulus’s lance taking root, and bud- 
ding, is defcribed in that pafiage concern- 
ing Polydorus, JEneid. iii. 

■ " - 1 „ Confixum fcrrea texit 

Tclorum fegcs, et jacults increvit acutis. 

The ilratagem of th^ 'Trojans boring 
holes in their Ihips, and {finking them, left 
the Latins fhould burn them, under that 
fable of their being transformed into fea- 
nymphs : and therefore the ancients had 
no fuch reafon to condemn that fable as 
groundlefs and abfurd. Codes fwimming 
the river Tyber, after the bridge was bro- 
ken down behind him, is exactly painted 
in the four laft verfes of the ninth book* 
under the character of Turnus. Marius 
hiding hitpfdf in the morafs of Minturnx, 
under the perfon of Simon : 

« 

Limofoque lacu per no&xm obfcurus in ulva 

Delitui ■ 
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Thofe vcrfcs in the fc^on’d book con- 
cerning Priam ; 

Jacet ingens littore truncus, &c. • 

fecm originally made .upon Pompey the 
Great. He feems to touch the imperious 
and intriguing humour of the emprefs Li- 
via, under the charader of Juno. The ir- 
rcfolute and weak Lepidus is well repre- 
fented under the perfon of *king Latinus; 
Auguftus with the charader of Pont. 
Max. under that of A£neas : and the rafh 
courage (alwaysmnfortunate in Virgil) of 
Marc Antony in Turnus; the railing elo- 
quence of Cicero in his Philippics is well 
imitated in the oration of Drances ; the 
dull faithful Agrippa, under the perfon of 
Achates ; accordingly this charader is flat; 
Achates kills but one man, and himfelf 
receives one flight wound, but neither fays 
nor does any thing very confiderable in 
the whole poem. Curio, who fold his 
country for about two hundred thoufand 
pounds is fligmatized in that verfe : 

- c 4 
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Vendidit hid ai^ro patriam, dominumque po- 
tentem 

Impofuit ' i n . 

Livy relates that, prefently after the 
death of the two Scipio’s in Spain, when 
Martius took upon him the command, a 
blazing meteor Ihone around his head, to 
the aftonilhment of his foldiers : Virgil 
transfers this to iEneas : 

Lxtafque vomunt duo tempora flammas. 

• 1 

It is ftrange that the commentators have 
not taken notice of this. Thus the ill 
omen which happened a little before Jthe 
battle of Thrafimen, when fome of the 
centurions lances took fire miraculoufly, is 
hinted in the like accident which befel 
Aceftes, before the burning of the Trojan 
fleet in Sicily. The reader will eafily fifld 
many more fuch inftances. In other wri- 
ters there is often well covered ignorance 
in Virgil, concealed learning. 

His of fome illuflrious perfons is 

no lefs worth obfervation. He fays no- 
thing of Scseyola, bcCaufe he attempted to 
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affaffinate a king, thoughja declared ene- 
my. Nor of the younger Brutus ; for he 
effected what the other endeavoured. Nor 
of the younger Cato, becaufe he was an 
implacable enemy of Julius -Caefar ; nor 
could the mention of hicn be pleafin^ to 
Auguftus ; and that paffage 

His dantern jura Catonem, 

may relate to his office, as#he was a very 
fevere cenfor. Nor would he name Cice- 
ro, when the oacafion of mentioning him 
came full in hivway, when he fpeaks of 
Catiline; becaufe he afterwards approved 
thc»murder of Caefar, though the plotters 
were too wary to truft the orator with their 
defign. Some other poets knew the art 
of fpeaking well ; but Virgil, beyond this, 
knew the admirable fecret of being elo- 
quently filent. Whatfoever was moft cu- 
rious in Fabius Piftor, Cato the elder, Var- 
ro, in the ./Egyptian antiquities, in the 
form of facrifice, in the folcmnities of mak- 
ing peace and war, is prefcrVed in this 
poem. Rome is ftill above ground, and 
flourilhing in Virgil. And all this heper- 
C 5 
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forms with admirable brevity. The ^Encis 
was once near twenty times bigger than 
he left it ; fo th$t he fpent as much time 
in blotting out, as fome moderns have 
done in writing whole volumes. But npt 
one book has his finiihing ftrokes : the 
iix'th feems one of the molt perfect, the 
which, after long in treaty, and fometimes 
threats of Auguftus, he was at laft pre- 
vailed upon ,to recite: this fell out about 
four years before his own death : that of 
Marcellus, whom Caefar defigned for his 
fucceifor, happened a little before this re- 
cital : Virgil therefore, with his ufual dex- 
terity, inferted his funeral panegyric in 
Ihofe admirable lines, beginning 

O nate, ingentem ludtum ne quaere tuo- 
rum, &c. 

a 

His mother, the excellent O&avia, the 
bell wife of the worft hufband that ever 
was, to divert her grief, would be of the 
auditory. The *poet artificially deferred 
the naming Marcellus, till their pafiions 
were raifed to the higher s hut the men- 
tion of it put bpth her and Auguftuq into 
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fuch a paflion of weeping, jthat they com- 
manded him to proceed no further ; Vir- 
gil anfwered, that he had already ended 
that paffage. Some relate* that O&ayia 
fainted away.; but afterwards 4he prefent- 
ed the poet with two thoufand one hun- 
dred pounds* odd money; a round ftim 
for twenty-feven verfes. But they were 
Virgil’s. Another writer fays, that with 
a royal magnificence* file, ordered him 
mafify plate, unweighed* to a great value* 
And now he took up a refolution of 
travelling into Greece, there to fet the laft 
hand to this work propofing to devote 
tha reft of his life to philofophy, which 
had been always his principal paflion. lie 
juftly thought it a fooliflx figure for a 
grave man to be overtaken by death, 
whilft he was weighing the cadence of 
words, and meafuring verfes ; unlefs ne- 
ceffity fhould conftrain it, from which he 
was well fecufed by the liberality of that 
learned age. But he was not aware, that 
whilft he allotted three years for the re- 
viling of his poem, he drew bills upon a 
failing bank : *for unhappily meeting Au- 
C 6 
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guftus at Athens, he thought himfelf 
obliged to wait upon him into Italy, but 
being defirous to fee all he could of the 
Greek antiquities, he fell into a languifh- 
ing diftempcr at Megara ; this neglected at 
firft, proved mortal. The agitation of the 
veflel, for it was now autumn, near the 
time of his birth, brought him fo low, that 
he could hardly, reach Brindifi. In his 
ficknefe he frequently, and with great im- 
portunity, called for his fcrutore, that he 
might burn his A£neis ; but Auguftus in- 
terpofing by his royal authority, he made 
his laft will, of which fomething Ihall be 
faid afterwards. And conlidering probably 
how much Homer had been disfigured by 
the arbitrary compilers of his works, 
obliged Tucca and Varius to add nothing, 
nor fo much as fill up the breaks he left in 
his poem- He ordered that his bonts 
Jhould be carried to Naples, in which place 
he had pafi’ed the moil agreeable part of 
his life. Auguftus, not only as executor 
and friend, but according to the duty of 
the Pont. Max. when a funeral happen, 
ed in his family, took care*himfelf to fee 
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the will punctually executed. He went 
out of the world with all that calmnefs of 
mind with which the ancient writer of his 
life fays he came into it : making the in* 
fcription of his monument himfelf ; for he 
began and ended his poetical compofitions 
with an. epitaph. And this he made Ex- 
actly according to the law of his mailer 
Plato on fuch occafions, without the leaft 
often tation. 

I fung flocks, tillage, heroes ; Mantua gave 
Me life, Rruncfofmm death, Naples a grave. 
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A SHORT 

A C C O U N T 

OF HIS 

Perfon, Manners and Fortune. 

* • 

H E was of a very fwarlhy complexion, 
which might proceed from the fou- 
thern extraction of his father; tall and 
wide-ihouldered,fo that he may bethought 
to have defcribed himfelf under the cha- 
racter of MUfieus, whom he calls the belt 
of poets. 

. — ' —- Medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem fufpicit 
altis. 

His ficklinefs, ftudies, and the troubles 
hornet with, turned his hair gray before 




the ufual time ; he had an Jiefitation in his 
fpeech, as many other great men : it be* 
ing rarely found that a very fluent elocu- 
tion, and depth of judgment meet in the 
fame perfon. His afpeft and behaviour 
ruftic and ungraceful : and this defe& was 
not likely to be rectified in the place whtre 
he firft lived, nor afterwards, becaufe the 
weaknefs of bis ftomach would not permit 
him toufe his exercifes; he^was frequent- 
ly troubled with the head-ach, and fpit- 
ting of blood ; fpare of diet, and hardly 
drank any wine t Balhful to a fault ; and 
when people crowded to fee him, he 
would flip into the next fliop, or bye paf- 
fagc, to avoid them. As this charafter 
could not recommend him to the fair fex t 
he feems to have as little confideration for 
them as Euripides himfclf. There is hard- 
ly the character of one good woman to be 
found in his poems : he ufes* the word 
[Mulier] but once in the whole iEneis, 
then too by way of contempt, rendering 
literally a piece of a verfe out of Homer. 
In his Paftovals he is full of inve£tives 
againft loye : in the Georgies be appro- 
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priates all the itage of it. to the females. 
He makes Dido, who never deferved that 
character, luftful and revengeful to the 
utmoft degree ; fo as to die devoting her 
lover to deftruftion ; fo changeable, that 
the Deftinies themfelves. ,could not fix the 
time of her death ; but Iris, the emblem 
of inconftancy, mult determine it. Her 
filter is fomething worfe. « He is fo far 
from palling fuch a compliment upon He- 
len, as the grave, old counfellor in Ho- 
mer does, after nine years war, when 
upon the fight of her .he; breaks out in- 
to this rapture in the prefence of king 
Priam ; , 

, None can the caufe of thefe tong wars de- 

fpife ; 

The colt bears no proportion to the prize : 

Majeftic charms in every feature (hine ; 

Her air, her port, her ‘accent is divine. 

However, let the fatal heauty go, &c. 

Virgil is fo far from this cdmplaifant 
humour, that his heroe falls into an un- 
manly and ill-timed deliberation, whether 
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he Ihould not kill her in a cp urch ; which 
direCtly contradicts what Deiphobus fays 
of her, ASneid. VI. in that place where 
everybody tells the truth. He transfers 
the dogged filcnce of Ajax’s- ghoft, to 
that of Dido ; though that be no very na- 
tural character to an injured lover, or*a 
woman. He brings in the Trojan matrons 
fetting their own fleet on fire; and running 
afterwards, like witches on .their Sabbat, 
into the woods. He beftowS indeed fome 
ornaments on the character of Camilla ; but 
foon abates his favour, by calling her “ af- 
pera et horrenda virgo He places her in 
the front of the line for an ill omen of the 
battle, as one of the ancients has obferved. 
We may obferve, on this occafion, it is an 
art peculiar to Virgil, to intimate the event 
by fome preceding accident. He hardly 
evfer deferibes the riling of the fun, but 
with fome circu mftance which fore-fignifics 
the fortune of the day. For inftance, 
when ASneas leaves Africa and queen Di- 
do, he thus deferibes the fatal morning. 

Tithori croceuw linquens aurora cubile. 
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[And for the Remark, we ftand indebted 
to the curious pencil of Pollio] the Mourn* 
ing fields (JEnetd. Vf.) are crowded with 
ladies of a loll: reputation : hardly one 
man gets admittance, and that is Cseneus, 
fora very good reafon. Latinus’s queen 
O' turbulent, and ungovernable, and at 
laft hangs herfelf : and the fair Lavinia is 
difobedient to the oracle, and to the king, 
and looks a little flickering after Turnus. 
I wonder at this the more, becaufe Livy 
reprefents her as an excellent perfon, and 
who behaved herfelf with great wifdom 
in her regency during the minority of her 
ion : fo that the poet has done her wrpng, 
aud it reflets pn her pofterity. His god- 
defies make Is ill a figure; Juno is always 
in a rage, and the fury of heaven : Venus 
grows fo unreafonably confident, as to alk 
her hufband to forge arms for her baftard 
fon ; which were enough to provoke one 
of a more phlegmatic temper than Vulcan 
was. Not withftan ding all this raillery of 
Virgil’s he was certainly of a very amorous 
difpofition, and has deferibed all .that is 
moil delicate in the paffion of love', but he 



conquered his natural inclinations by the 
help of philofophy ; and refined it into 
fricndfliip, to which he was extremely 
fenfible. The reader will admit of or re- 
ject the following conjecture, with the 
free leave of the Writer, who will be equal- 
ly pleafed either way. Virgil had too 
great an opinion of the influence of the 
heavenly bodies : and, as an ancient writer 
fays, he was born under the fign of Virgo, 
with which nativity he much pleafed lvm- 
felf, and would, exemplify her virtues in 
his life. Perhaps it was thence that he 
took his name of Virgil and Parthenias, 
which does not neceffarily fignify bafe- 
born. Donatus, and Servius, very good 
grammarians, give a quite contrary fenfe 
of it. He feems to make allufion to this 
original of his name in that pafiage, 

Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis afebat 

Parthenope. 

And this may ferve to illuftrate his com- 
pliment to Cse&r, in which he invites him 
into his own conficllation, 
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Where, in the void of heaven, a place is ftec 
Betwixt the Scorpion, and the Maid, for thee. 


Thus placing him betwixt Juftice and 
Power, and in a neighbour manfton to his 
own; for Viigil ftippofed fouls to afeend 
again to their proper and congenial liars. 
Being therefote of this humoifr, it is no 
wonder that he refufed the embraces of 
the beautiful Plotia, when his indifcrcct 
friend almoft threw her into his arms. 

But however he flood aflected to the la- 
dies, there is a dreadful accufation brought 
againft him for the moft unnatural of all 
vices, which, by the malignity of human 
nature, lias found more credit in latter 
times than it did near his own. This took 
not its rife fo much from the Alexis, in 
which Paftoral there is not one immodeft 
word; as from a fort of ill nature that 
will not let any one be without the impu- 
tation of fotne vice; and principally bc- 
caufe he was fo Ariel a follower of Socra- 
tes and Plato. In order therefore to his 
vindication, I fhall take the matter a little 
higher. 
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The Cretans were anciently much ad- 
dicted to navigation, infomuch that it be- 
came a Greek proverb, (though omitted, 
1 think, by the induftrious Erafmus,) A 
Cretan that does non know the Tea. Their 
neighbourhood gave them occafion of fre- 
quent commerce with the Phoenicians* 
that accurfed people, who infefted the 
weftern world with cndlefs fuperftitipns, 
and grofs immoralities. From them it is 
probable, that the Cretans leaVned this in- 
famous paflion, to which they were fo 
much addicted', ‘that Cicero remarks, in 
his Book de Hep. ‘that it was a difgrace for 
a young gentleman to be without lovers. 
Socrates, who was a great admirer of the 
Cretan conllitutions, fet his excellent wit 
to find out fome good caufe, and ufe of 
this evil inclination, and therefore gives 
an account, wherefore beauty is to be lov- 
ed in the following pafiage ; for I will not 
trouble the reader, weary perhaps already, 
with a long Greek quotation. “ There is 
“ but one eternal, immutable, uniform 
“ beauty ; in contemplation of which, our 
“ fovereign hagpinefs does confift : and 
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" therefore aWrue lover confiders beauty 
** and proportion as fo many fteps and de- 
** grees, by which he may afcend from the 
** particular to the general, from all that is 
“ lovely of feature, or regular in propor- 
“ tion, or charming in found, to the ge- 
* neral fountain of all perfection. And 
** if you are fo much tranfportcd with the 
“ light of beautiful perfons, as to with nei- 
** ther to eat or drink, but pafs your whole 
“ life in their converfation ; to what eefta- 
“ fy would it raife you to behold the ori- 
“ ginal beauty, not filled^up with flclh and 
** blood, or varhilhed with a fading mix- 
ture of colours, and the reft of mortal 
“ trifles and fooleries, but feparate, un- 
“ mixed, uniform, and divine, &c.” Thus 
far Socrates, in a ftrain much beyond the 
Socrate Cretien of Mr. Balfac : and thus 
that admirable man loved his Phaed®n t 
his CharmedCs, and Theaetetus ; and thus 
Virgil loved his Alexander, and Cebes, 
under the feigned name of Alexis : He re* 
ceived them illiterate, but returned them 
to their mafters, the one a good poet, and 
the other an excellent grammarian ; and 
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to prevent all poffible mi (interpretations, 
he warily inl'erted into the livelieft Epi- 
fode in the whole iEneis, thefe words, 

Nifus amore pio pueri. _ 

And in the fixth, Quique pii vates. - He 
feems fond of the words, callus, pius, vif- 
go., and the compounds of it ; and fome- 
times ftrctches the ufe of that word fur- 
ther than one would think he reafbnably 
fhould have done, as when he attributes it 
to Pafiphae herfe^f. 

Another vice h$ is taxed with, is avarice; 
becaufe he died rich, and fo indeed he did 
in comparifon of modern wealth ; his 
eftate amounts to near feventy-five thou- 
fand pounds of our money : but Donatus 
does not take notice of this as a thing ex- 
traordinary ; nor was it cfteemed fo great 
a nfttter, when the ca(h of a great part of 
the world lay at Rome. Antony himfdf 
bellowed at once two thoufand acres of 
land in one of the bed provinces of Italy, 
upon a ridiculous fcribler, who is named 
by Cicero and Virgil. A late cardinal uf- 
ed to purchafe ill flattery at the expence 
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of 100,000 frowns a year. But befides 
Virgil’s other benefactors, he was much in 
favour with Auguftus, whofe bounty to 
him had no limits, but fuch as the modef- 
ty of Virgil prefcribed to it. Before he 
had made his own fortune, he fettled his 
tftate upon his own parents and brothers 
fent them yearly large fums, fo that they 
lived in great plenty and refpcct ; and at 
his death diyided his eftate betwixt duty 
and gratitude, leaving one half to his rela- 
tions, and the other to Mecsenas, to Tuc- 
ca and Varius, and a confiderable legacy 
to Auguftus, ytho had introduced a poli- 
tic fafhion of being in every body’s.will ; 
which alone was a fair revenue for a prince. 
Virgil ihews his deteftation of this vice, by 
placing in the front of the damned thofe 
who did not relieve their relations and 
friends ; for the Romans hardly ever* ex- 
tended their liberality further ; and there- 
fore I do not remember to have met in all 
the Latin poets, one character fo noble as 
that lhort one in Homer. 

<u'8f«»Ts/ri, 

. rW]<tr yif 
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On the other hand, he gives a very ad- 
vanced place iH Etyfium to good patriots, 
&c. obferving in all his poem, that rule 
fo facred amongft the Romans, that there 
fliould be no art allowed, which did not 
tend to the improvement of the people in 
virtue. And this was the principle too of 
our excellent Mr. Waller, whoufed to fay, 
that he would raze any line out of his 
poems, which did not implyfome motive 
to virtue ; but he was unhappy in the 
choice of the fubject of his admirable vein 
in poetry. Thc^rountefs of Carlille was 
the Helen of her country. There is no- 
thing in Pagan philofophy more true, 
more juft, and regular than Virgil’s Ethics; 
and it is hardly poflible to fit down to the 
ferious perufal of his works, but a man 
Hull rife more difpofed to virtue and good- 
nc/s, as well as moft agreeably entertain- 
ed. The contrary to which difpofition 
may happen fometimes upon the reading 
of Ovid, of Martial, and feveral other fc- 
cond-rate poets. But of the craft and 
tricking part ofjife, with which Homer 

Vol. I. * D 
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is nothing to be found in 
Virgil ; and therefore. Plato, who gives 
the former fo many good words, perfumes. 
Crowns, but at laft complimcntally banifh- 
es him his commonwealth, would have 
intreated Virgil to ftay with him, (if they 
had lived in the fame age,) and intruded 
him with fome important charge in his 
government Thus was. his life as chatte 
as his ftyle,* and tbofe who can critic his 
poetry, can never find a blemilh in his 
manners ; and one would- rather with to 
have that purity of mitid^which the fatyrift 
himfelf attributes to him; that friend- 
ly difpofition, and evennefs of tempen> and 
patience, which he was matter of in fo 
eminent a degree, than to have the honour 
of being author of the iEnew, or even of 
the Georgies themfelves. _ 

Having therefore fo little rclifh for'the 
ufual amufements of the world, he profe- 
cuted his ftudies without any coniiderable 
interruption, during the whole courfe of 
his life, which one may reafonably conjec- 
ture to have been foraething longer than 
fifty-two years ; and therefore it. is no 
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wonder that he became tile moft general 
icholar thatllome ever bred,unlefs tome one 
Ihould except Vano. Befides the exact 
knowledge of rural affairs, he underftood 
medicine, to which profeffion- fce was dc- 
figned by his parents. A curious florift, 
on which fubject one would wifh he liad 
writ, as he once intended : fo profout d a 
naturalilt, that he has folved more phseno- ' 
mena of nature upon found principles, 
than Ariftotle in his Phyfics. He ftudied 
geometry,, the .moft oppolite of all fciences 
to a poetic genyis, and beauties of a lively 
imagination ; but this promoted the order 
of .his narrations, his propriety of lan- 
guage, and clearnefs of expreffion, for 
which he was juftly failed the pillar of the 
Latin tongue. This geometrical fpirit 
was the caufe, that to fill up a verfe he 
would not infert one fuperfluous word *, 
and therefore deferves that character 
which a noble and judicious writer has 
given him, * “ That he never fays too 
“ little, nor too much.” Nor could any 

* Effay of Poetry by the Marquis of Normanby. 
D a \ 
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one ever fill up the verfcs he left imper- 
fect. There is one fupplied near the be- 
ginning of the firft Book ; Virgil left the 
verfe thus. 


■ ■■■■* — — Hie itlius arma, 
r Hie currus fuit — 


the reft is none of his. 

He was fo r good a geographer, that he 
has not only left us the fineft defeription of 
Italy that ever was; but, befides, was one 
of the few ancients who ‘knew the true 
fyftem of the earth, its being inhabited 
round about, under the torrid zone, and 
near the poles. Metrodorus, in his five 
Books of the Zones, juftifies him from 
fome exceptions tnafle againft him by af- 
tronomers. His rhetoric was in fuch ge- 
neral efteem, that lectures were read uppn 
it in the reign of Tiberius, and the fub- 
je £ t of declamations taken out of him, 
Follio himfelf, a$d many other ancients, 
commented him. His efteem degenerated 
into a kind of fuperftition. The known 
itory of Mr. Cowley is an inftance of it. 
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Bat the Sortcs Virgilianse \|ere condemn- 
ed by St. Auftin, and other cafuifts. At>i- 
enus, by an odd defign, put all Virgil and 
Livy into Iambic verfe; and the pictures- 
of thofe two were hung in the moil ho- 
nourable place of public libraries •, and the 
defign of taking them down, and dcftrof- 
ing Virgil's works, was looked upon as 
one of the moil extravagant amongft the 
many brutilh frenzies of Caligula. 
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TO THE 

PASTO R A L S, 

WITH A 

Short Defince of Viroil, againft 
fpme of the Reflections of MonGcur 
Fontenelle. 

Written by William Walsh, Efq. 

A S the writings of greatefl antiquity are 
in verfe, lo of all forts of poetry, 
Paftorals fcem the moft ancient ; being 
formed upon the model of the firfl innocence, 
and Gmpliciiy, which the moderns, better 
to dilpenfe thegifelves from imitating, have 
wifely thought fit to treat as fabulous, and 
D 4 
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impra&icable ; ^and yet they, by obeying the 
unfophifticated dilates of nature, enjoyed 
the moft valuable bleffings of life ; a vigo- 
rous health of body, with a conftant ferenity 
and freedom of mind •, whilft we, with all our 
fanciful refinements, can fcarcely pafs an au- 
tumn without fome accefs of a fever, or a 
whole day, not ruffled by fome unquiet paf- 
fion. He was not then looked upon as a ve- 
ry old man, who reached to a^reater num- 
ber of years, than in thefe times an ancient 
family can rcafonably pretend to ; and we 
know the names of ieveral, who faw, and 
pra&ifed the world for a ‘longer fpace of 
time, than we can read the account of in any 
one entire body of hiftory. In Ihort, they 
invented the moft ufeful arts, Pafturage, Til- 
lage, Geometry, Writing, Mufic, Aftronomy, 
&c. Whilft the moderns, like extravagant 
heirs, made rich by their induftry, ingrate- 
fully deride the good old gentlemen who 
left them the eftate. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at, that Paftorals are fallen in- 
to difefteem, together with that fafhion of 
life, upon which they were grounded. And, 
methinks, 1 fee the reader already uncafy at 
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this part of Virgil, counting ^the pages, and 
polling to the A£ncis fo delightful an en- 
tertainment is the very relation of public 
tnifchief and (laughter now become' to man* 
kind : and yet Virgil palled a much diffe- 
rent judgment on his own works ; he valued 
moll this part, and his Georgies, and de- 
pended upon them for his reputation with 
pollerity : but cenfures himfelf, in one of 
his letters to Auguftus,. for meddling with 
heroics, the invention of a degenerating age. 

This is the reafon that the rules of Palloral 
• • * 

are fo little knowut, or ftudied. Ariftotle, 
Horace, and the*Eflay of Poetry, take no 
noticp of it. And Mr. Boileau, one of the 
moll accurate of the moderns, becaufe he ne- 
r ver lol'cs the ancients out of his light, be- 
llows fcarce half a page on it. 

(t is the defign therefore of the few fol- 
lowing pages, to clear this fort of writing 
from vulgar prejudices •, to vindicate our 
author from fome unjuft imputations •, to 
look into fome of the rules of this fort of po- 
etry, and enquire what fort of verification 
is moll proper for it, in which point we are 
* I >5 
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fo muck inferfbr to the ancients, that this 
consideration alone were enough to make 
fome writers think as they ought, that is> 
meanly of their own performances. 

As all forts of poetry confift in imitation ; 
Padoral is the imitation of a fhepherd confi- 
dered under that character : it is requifrte 
therefore to be a little informed of the con- 
dition and qualification of thefe fbepherds.. 

One of the ancients has obfeiwed truly, but 
fatyrically enough, that, mankind is the 
mcafure of every thing : and thus by a gra- 
dual improvement of this-miftake, we come 
to make our own age and country the rule 
and ftandard of others,, and ourfclves as laft 
the meafure of them all. We figure the an* 
dent country-men like our own, leading a 
painful life in. poverty and contempt, with- 
out wit, or courage, or education: but men. 
had quite different notions of thefe thirijgs, 
for the firft four tboufand years of the world ;. 
health and ftrength were then in more 
efteem than the refinements of pleafure ; and 
it was accounted a great deal more honour- 
able to till the ground, or keep a flock of 
iheep, than to diflolve in wahtonnefs, and ef- 
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feminating floth. Hunting -has now an idea 
of quality joined to it, and is become the 
mod important bufintfs in the life of a gen* 
tie man •, anciently it was quite otherways. 
Mr. Fleury has feverely remarked, that this 
extravagant paffion for hunting is a ftrong 
proof of our Gothic extraction, and fhe%s 
an affinity of humour with the lavage Ame- 
ricans. The barbarous Franks and other 
Germans, (having neither cqrn, nor wine of 
their own growth,) when they pafled the 
Rhine, and < pofllfled themfelves of countries 
better cultivated^ left the tillage of the land 
to the old proprietors j and afterwards con* 
tinned to hazard their lives as freely for their 
diveriion, as they had done before for their 
neceflary fubfidence.^ The Engttfh gave this 
ufage the (acred damp of fafhion, and from 
hence it is that mod 'of our terms of hunting 
ate French. The reader will, I hope, give 
me his pardori’for my freedom on this l'ub- 
je£t, fince an ill accident, occafioned by hunt* 
ing. kept England in pain, thefe fevcral months 
together,, for one bf the * bed, and greated 

* The duke of Shrtwfbury. 
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peers which (he' has bred for fome ages; no 
fefs illuftrious for civil virtues, and learning, 
than his anceftors w$re for all their vidorics 

Ini France* ■. 

’ But thcre|relbni&{»'tfttS'ftUliefe of 
cient efteem forhufbandry, and their plain 
f^hion of life, in many of our fir-names, and 
in the efcutcheons of the mod: ancient fami- 
lies, even thofe of the greateft kings, the ro- 
fes, the lilies, ,the thiftle, &c. It is gene- 
rally known, that one of the principal caufes 
of depofing Mahomet the IYth, was, that 
he would not allot part of* the day to fome 
manual labour, according to the law of Ma- 
homet, and ancient pradice of his predecef- 
fors. He that.refieds on this, will be the lefs 
furprifed to find that Charlemagne, eight hun- 
dred years ago, ordered his children to be in- 
truded in fotrie profcfljon. And eight hun- 
dred years , yet higher, that Auguftus wore 
no cloaths but fuch as were made by the 
hands of the emprefs and her daughters; and 
Olympias did the fame for Alexander the 
Great. Nor will he wonder that the Romans, 
in great exigency, fent for their didator 
from the plough, whofe $holfc eftate was but 
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of four acres ; too little a (pot now for the 
orchard or kitchen garden of a private gen- 
tleman. It is commonly known, that the 
founders of three the mod renowned mo- 
narchies in the world, were ihepherd* X and 
the fubjett Ofhulbandty hai been adorned 
by the writing* and labour of more thsfri 
twenty kfngs. It ought not therefore to be 
matter of furprize to a modern writer, that 
kings, the Ihepherds of the peeple'in Homer, 
laid their firft rudiments, in tending their 
mute fubje&s ;.»or that the wealth cf Ulyf. 
fes confilted in flpeks and herds, the inten- 
dants over which were then in equal efteem 
with officers of date in latter times. And 
therefore Eumxus is called Ai©* uip9fS©> in 
Homer-,' not fo much becaufe Homer was a 
lover of a country life, to which he rather 
feems averfe, but by reafon of the dignity 
affd greatnefs of his trull, and becaufe he was 
the fon of a king, ftolen away, and fold by 
the Phoenician pirates ; which the ingenious 
Mr. Cowley feems not to have taken notice 
of. Nor will it feem ft range, that the mailer 
of the horfe to king Latinus, in the ninth 
Eneid, was found in the homely employment 
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of cleaving blocks, when the news of the firft 
Ikirmilh betwixt the Trojans and Latins was 
brought to him. 

Being- therefore of fuch quality, they can- 
not be fuppofed fo very ignorant and unpo- 
liflied j the learning and good-breeding of 
the world was then in the hands of fuch 
people. He who was chofen by the confent 
of all parties to arbitrate fo delicate an affair, 
as which was the faireft of the three celebrat- 
ed beauties of heaven ; he who had the ad. 
drcfs to debauch away Helen from her huf- 

' r * • 

band, her native country, gnd from a crown, 
underftood what the French cajl by the too 
foft name of Galanterie ; he had accomplilh- 
ments enough, how ill ufe loever he made of 
them. It leems therefore ^hat Mr. Fonte- 
nelle had not duly confidered the matter, 
when he refkded fo feverely upon Virgil, as 
if he had not obferved the laws of decencytin 
his . Paftorals, in making fhepherds fpcak to 
things bcfide their character, and above their 
capacity. “ He ftands amazed that fhep- 
** herds fliould thunder out, (as he exprefles 
«* himlelf,) the formation of the world, and 
“ that too according to the fyftem of Lpicu- 
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rus.” “ In truth, (fays he, page 176,) I 
“ cannot tell what to make of this whole 
** piece : (the fixth Paft.) 1 can neither com- 
“ prchend the defign of the author, nor the 
“ connexion of the parts ; firft come the 
te ideas of philofophy, and prefently after 
“ thofe incoherent fables, &c.” To expolfc' 
him yet more, he fubjoins, “ It is Silcnus 
“ himfelf who makes all this abfurd difcourfe, 
** Virgil fays, indeed, that he.had drank too 
“ much iHie day before j perhaps the de. 
“ bauch hqng.jp his head when he compofed 
“ this poem, &o” Thus far Mr. Fonte- 
nelle, who, to the difgrace of reafon, as him- 
felf. ingenuoufly owns, firft built his houfe, 
and then ftudied architecture I mean, firft 
compofed his Eclogues, and then ftudied the 
rules. In anfwer to this, we may obferve, 
firft, that this very Paftoral which he Angles 
obt to triumph over, was recited by a famous' 
player on the Roman theatre, with marvellous 
applaufe, infomuch that Cicero who had heard 
part of it only, ordered the whole to be re- 
hearled ; and, ftruck with admiration of it, 
conferred then upon Virgil the glorious title 
of 
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Magtue <J>es altera Rome. 

Nor is it old Donatus only who relates this,, 
we have the fame account from another very 
credible and ancient author ; fo that here we 
have the judgment of Cicero, and the people 
of Rome, to confront the fingle'opinion of 
this adventurous critic. A man ought to be 
well allured of his own abilities, before he 
attacks an author of dlablifhed reputation. 
•If Mr. Fontcnelle had perufed the ^agments 
of the Phoenician antiquity, traced the pro- 
grefs of learning through the ancient Greek 
writers, or fo much as confiilted his learned 
countryman Huetius, he would have found 
(which falls out unluckily for him) that a 
Chaldsean (hepherd difeovered to the JEgyp- 
tians and Greeks the creation of the world. 
And what fubjeft more fit for luch a Paftora!,. 
than that great affair which was firft notified 
to the world by one of that profefiion ? Nor 
does it appear, (what he takes for granted) 
that Virgil defcribes the original of the world 
according «>• the hypothelis of Epicurus ; he 
was too well feen in antiquity to commit fuch 
a grofs mi flake ; there is not the leail men* 
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tion of chance in that whole paflfage, nor of 
the Clinan?en Principiorum, fo peculiar to 
Epicurus’s hypothefis. Virgil had not only 
more piety, but was of too nice a judgment 
to introduce a God denying the _power and 
providence of the Deity, and linging a hymn 
to the atoms and blind chance. On the cor»»- 
trary, his defcription agrees very well with 
that of Mofes ; and the eloquent commenta- 
tor P’Acier, who is fo confident that Horace 
had perufed the facred hiftory, might with 
greater reafon have affirmed the fame thing 
of Virgil. For, hefides the famous paffage 
in the fixth A£nei«l, (by which this may be il- 
luftrjted) where the word Principio is ufed 
in front of both by Mofes and Virgil, and the 
feas arefirft mentioned, and the ** fpiritusintus 
alit,” which might not improbably, as Mr. 
D’Acier would fuggeft, allude to the fpirit 
moving upon the face of the waters *, but 
omitting this parallel place, the fucceffive 
formation of the world is evidently deferibed. 
in thefe words. 

Reram paulatim fumere formas : 

And it is hardly t po(fible to render more lite- 
rally that verfe of Mofes, 
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“ Let the waters be gathered into one 
u place, and let the dry land appear,” than 
in this of Virgil, 

Jam durare folum, et difcludere Nerea Ponto» 

After this the formation of the fun is ae- 
fcribed (exactly in the Mofaical order,) and 
next the production of the firft living crea. 
tures, and that too in a finall number, (ftill 
in the fame nfethod,) 

Rara per ignotos errcnt animal ia montcs. 

o 

And here the aforefaid author would pro- 
bably remark, that Virgil keeps more exactly 
the Mofaic fyftem, than an ingenious writer, 
who will by no means allow mountains to be 
coteval with the world. Thus much will 
make it probable at lead, that Virgil had Mo- 
les in his thoughts rather than Epicurus, 
when he compofed this poem. But it is fur* 
ther remarkable, that this paflage was taken 
from a fong attributed, to Apollo, who him- 
fclf too unluckily had been a Ihephcrd, and 
he took it from another yet more ancient, 
compofed by the firft inventor of mufic, and 
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at that time a (hepherd too ; and this is one 
of the nobleft fragments of Greek antiquity 
and becaufe I cannot fuppofe the ingenious 
Mr. Fontenelle one of their number, who 
pretend to cenfure the Greeks, without being 
able to diftinguilh Greek from Ephcfian 
charaflers, I (hall here fet down the lines 
from which Virgil took this pafiage, though 
none of the commentators have obferved it. 

• 

- — tpatr it QWVh 

Kf*/iw ti xcti yaletv ififinv, 

rd 7T$*TcL'yivovloi x) «!* Ik* &c* 

Thus Linus too began his poem, as appears 
by a»fragment of it preferved by Diogenes 
Laertius ; and the like may be inftanced in 
Mufaeus himfelf. 

So that our poet here with great judgment, 
as always, follows the ancient cuftom of be- 
ginning their more folemn fongs with the 
creation, and does it too mod properly under 
the perfon of a (bepherd ; and thus the firft 
and bed employment of poetry was, to com- 
pofe hymns in honour of the great Creator 
of the univerle. 

Few words will fuffice to anfwer his other 
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©bje&ions. He demands why thofe feveral 
transformations are mentioned in that poem ? 
And is not fable then the life and foul of po- 
etry ? Can himfelf aflign a more proper fub- 
jedt of Paftoral, than the Saturnia Regna, the 
age and feene of this kind of poetry ? What 
dieme more fit for the fong of a God, or to 
imprint religious awe, than, the omnipotent 
power of transforming the fpecies of crea- 
tures at their pleafure : their families lived 
in groves, near the clear fprings ; and what 
better warning could be given to the hope- 
ful young fhepherds, than tfiat they fhould 
not gaze too much into the' liquid dangerous 
looking- glafs, for fear of being ftolen by 
the water-nymphs, that is, falling and being 
drowned, as Hylas was ? Pafiphae’s mon- 
llrous palfion for a bull is certainly a fubjeft 
enough fitted for Bucolics. Can Mr. Fon- 
tenelle tax Silenus for fetching too far the 
transformation of the fillers of Phaeton into 
trees, when perhaps they fat at that very 
time under the hofpitable lhade of thofe al- 
ders and poplars ? Or the metamorphofis of 
Philomela into that ravilhiog bird, which 
makes the fweeteft mufic of the groves ? If 
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lie had looked into the ancient Greek writers, 
or fo much as confulted honefl Servius, he 
would have difcoveVed that under the allego- 
ry of this drunkennefs of Silenus, the refine- 
ment and exaltation of mens minds by phi- 
lofophy was intended. But if the author of^ 
thefe reflexions can take fuch flights in his 
wine, it is almoft pity that drunkennefs 
fhould be a fin, or that he (hould ever want 
good ftore of burgundy ancfr champaign. 
But indeed he feems not to have ever drank 
out of Silenus Vrankard, when he compof- 
ed either his Critiqde or Paflorals. 

His cenfure on the fourth feems worfe 
grourtded than the other •, it is entitled in 
fome ancient manufcripts. The Hiftory of 
the Renovation of the World ; he complains 
** That he cannot underftand what is meant 
“ by thofe many figurative expreflions but 
if he had confulted the younger Voflius’s 
diflertation on this Paftoral, or read the ex- 
cellent oration of the emperor Conftantine, 
.made French by a good pen of their 
own, he would have found there the plain 
interpretation of # all thofe figurative expref- 

1 
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lions i and withal, very llrong proofs of the 
truths of the Chriftian religion j fuel) as con- 
verted heathens, as Valerianus, and others : 
and upon account of this piece, the moil: 
learned of all the Latin fathers calls Virgil a 
Chriftian, even before Chriftianity. Cicero 
a takes notice of it in his books of divination, 
and Virgil probably had put it in verfe a con- 
ilderable time before the edition of his Paf- 
torals. Nor-does he appropriate it to Pollio, 
or his fon, but complementally dates it from 
his confulftiip. And therefore fome one who 
had not fo kind thoughts .of Mr. Fontenelle 
as I, would be inclined to think *him as bad 
a catholic as critic in this place. 

But, in refpeft to fome books, he has 
wrote (ince, I pafs by a great part of this, 
and (hall only touch briefly fome of the rules 
of this fort of poem. 

The lirft is, that an air of piety upon all 
occaftons Ihould be maintained in the whole 
poem : this spears in all the ancient Greek 
writers j as Homer, Hefiod, Aratus, &c. 
And Virgil is fo exaft in the obfervation of 
it, not only in this work, but in his A£neis 
too, that a celebrated French writer taxes 
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him for permitting ./Eneas to do nothing 
without the abidance of lome God. But by 
this it appears at halt, that Mr. St. Evre- 
mond is no Janfenift. 

Mr. Fontenellc feems a little drfeflive in 
this point : he brings in a pair of fhepherd- 
efles (iilputing very warmly, whether Vifto-^" 
ria be a goddefs, or a woman. Her great 
condcfcenfwn and compafTion, her affability 
and goodncfs, none of the mcancft attributes 
of the Divinity, p.tfj for convincing argu- 
ments that flje cpuld not pofTibly be a god- 
defs. • 

Les deefles toujours fiercs ct incprifantes 
Nc raffurcroicnt point l<?s bergeres trem- 
blantcs 

Par d’obligcans difeours, des fouris gracicux $ 
Mais tu Tas\cu > cctte augufte perfonne 
•4£ui vient de paroiftre cn ces lieux 
Prend foin de raflurcr, au moment qu’elle 
ctonne, M' 

S.i bontfc defeendant fans peine jufqu’a nous. 

In fhort, (he has too many divine perfections 
to be a deity, ahd therefore ihe is a mortal 
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[ which was the thing to be proved.] It is 
dircdlly contrary to the pra&ice of all anci- 
ent poets, as well as to the rules of decency 
and religion, to make fuch odious prefe- 
rences. I am much furprifed therefore that 
Jie Ihould ufe l'uch an argument as this : 

Cloris, as tu veu des deefl’es 

Avoir un air A facile et A doux ? 

Was not Aurora, and Venus, and Luna, and 
I know not how many more of the heathen 
deities, too eafy of accefs*lo Tithonus, to 
Anchifes, and to Endymion ? Is there any 
thing more fparkiili and better-humoured 
than Venus’ accofting her fon in the del arts of 
Libya? or than the behaviour of Pallas to 
Diomedes, one of the mod perfect and ad- 
mirable pieces of all the Iliads ; where flie 
condefcends to raille him fo agreeably ; $nd 
notwithstanding her fevere virtue, and all 
the enfigns q^majefty, with which Hie fo 
terribly adorns heifelf, condefcends to ride 
with him in his chariot ? But the Odyfics are 
full of greater inftances of condekenfion 
than this. 
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This brings to mind that famous paflage 
of Lucan, in which he prefers Cato to all 
the Gods at once. 

Vi&rix caul'.i dii*; placuit, ted vi£la Catoni. 

Which Brteleuf has rendered fo flatly, and - 
which may be thus paraphrafcd j 

Heaven meanly with the conqueror did comply, 

* • 

But Cato rather than fubmit would die. 

It is an unpardonable prefumption in any 
fort of religion, to compliment their princes 
at the expence of their deities. 

But letting that pafs, this whole Eclogue 
is but a long paraphrafe of a trite verfe in 
Virgil, and Homer. 

Ncc vox homincm fonat, O Dea ccrtc. 

jm % 

So true is that remark of the admirable 
earl of Rofcommon, if applied to the Ro- 
mans, rather I fear than to the Englilh, fince 
his own death. 


Vol. I. 
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•——one ftcrling line, 

Drawn to French wire, would thro* whole 
pages fhine. 

* 

Another rule is, that the charafters fliould 
reprefent that ancient innocence, and un- 
-prattifed plainnefs, which was then in the 
world. P. Rapin has gathered many in- 
ftances of this out of Theocritus, and Virgil *, 
and the reader can do it as well as himlelf. 
But Mr. Fontenelle tranfgrefled this rule, 
when he hid himlelf in the thicket to liflen to 
the private difeourfe of the two Ihepherd 
efles. This is not only ill breeding at Ver- 
failles } the Arcadian lhepherdefles them- 
felvcs would have fet their dogs upon one for 
fuch an unpardonable piece of rudcnels. 

A third rule is, that there (liould be fome 
ord on nance, fome defign, or little plot, 
which may deferve the title of a jrafloral 
feene. This is every where obferved by 
Virgil, and particularly remarkable in the 
firft Eclogue j the ftandard of all pallorals. 
a beautiful landfcape prefents itlclf to your 
view, a fliepherd with his flock around him, 
refting fecurely under a fpreading beach, 
which furniflted the firft food to our .ancel- 
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tors. Another in a quite different Situation 
of mind and circumftances, the fun fetting, 
the hofpitality of the more fortunate fhep- 
herd, &c. And here Mr. Fontcnelle feems 
not a little wanting. 

A fourth rule, and of great importance 
in this delicate fort of writing, is, that there 
be choice diverfity of fubjefts ; that the Ec- 
logue, like a beautiful profpedt, flioukl 
charm by its variety. Virgil i* admirable in 
this point, and far furpalles Theocritus, as 
he does evety where, when judgment and 
contrivance have # ehe principal part. The 
l'ubjeck of the Firft Paftoral is hinted above. 

The Second contains the love of Coridon 
for Alexis, and the feafonable reproach he 
gives himfelf, that he left his vines half 
pruned, (which according to the Roman 
rituals, derived a curfe upon the fruit that 
g.*w upon it) whilfl: he purfued an objedt 
undeferving his paflion. 

The Third, a fharp contention of two 
fhepherds for the prize of poetry. 

The Fourth contains the difeourfe of a 
(hepherd comforting himfelf in a declining 
age, that a better was enfuing. 

E 2 
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The Fifth a lamentation for a dead friend, 
the firft draught of which is probably more 
ancient than any of the Paftorals now extant-, 
his brother being at firft intended ; but he 
afterwards makes his court to Auguftus, by 
turning it into an apotheofis of Julius Cae- 
i'ar. 

The Sixth is the Silenus. 

The Seventh, another poetical difpute, firft 
compofed at Mantua. 

The Eighth is the deicription of a dc- 
fpairing lover, and a magic?! charm. 

He fets the Ninth after all thefe, very mo- 
deftly, becaufe it was particular to himfelf ; 
and here he would have ended that work, if 
Gallus had not prevailed upon him to add 
one more in his favour. 

Thus curious was Virgil in diverfifying his 
fubjetts. But Mr. Fontenellc is a great deal 
too uniform ; begin where you plcafe, tf?e 
fubjeft is ftill the fame. We find it true 
what he fays of himlelf. 

Toujours, toujours de 1’ amour. 

He feems to take paftorals and love-verfes 
for the fame thing. Has human nature no 
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other p.ifTion ? does not fear, ambition, ava- 
rice, pride, a capricio of honour, and lazi- 
nefs itfelf often triumph over love ? But this 
padion does all, not only in paitorals, but in 
modern tragedies too. A hero can no more 
fight, or be fick, or die, than he can be 
born, without a woman. But dramatics have'' 
been compofed in compliance to the humour 
of the age, and the prevailing inclination of 
the great, whofe example has s^more power- 
ful influence, not only in the little court be- 
hind the fcenes, but on the great theatre of 
the world. * rfowever, this inundation of 
love-verfes is not*fo much an effedt of their 
amorournefs, as of immoderate felf-love. 
This being the only fort of poetry, in which 
the writer can, not only without cenfure, but 
even with commendation, talk of himfelf. 
There is generally more of the padion of 
Nirciflus, than concern for Chloris and Co- 
rinna, in this whole affair. Be pleafed to 
look into almoll any of thofe writers, and 
you fhall meetevery where that eternal * moy,* 
which the admirable Pafchal fo judicioufly 
condemns. Homer can never be enough ad- 
mired for this one fo particular quality, that 
* E 3 
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PREFACE TO 


he never fpeaks of himfelf, either in the Iliad, 
or the Odyffeys; and if Horace had never 
told us his genealogy, but left it to the writer 
of his life, perhaps he had not been a lofer 
by it. This confideracion might induce 
thofe great critics, Varius and Tucca, to 
raze out the four firft verfes of the /Lneis, in 
great meafurc, for the fake of that unlucky 
“ iile ego." But extraordinary geniules have a 
fort of prerogative, which may ddpenfe 
them from laws, binding to fubjeci wits. 
However, the ladies have the lefs reafon to 
be pleafed with thofe addreifes, of which tiie 
poet takes the greater lhare to himlelf. Thus 
the beau prefles into their dreffing-room, but 
jt is not fo much to adore their fair eyes, as 
to adjuft his own rteenkirk and peruke, and 
fet his countenance in their glais. 

A fifth rule, (which one may hope will 
pot be contefted) is, that the writer fhould 
Jhew in his compofitions, fome competent 
'fkill of the fubjeft matter, that which makes 
the charafter of perfons introduced. In 
this, as in all other points of learning, de- 
cency, and oeconomy of a poem, Virgil 
much excels his nufter Theocritus. The 
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poet is better (killed in huibandry than thofe 
that get their bread by it. He defcribes the 
nature, the difeafes, the remedies, the pro- 
per places, and feafons, of feeding, of wa- 
tering their flocks; the furniture, diet; the 
lodging and paflimes of his (hepherds. But 
the perlons brought in by Mr. Fontenelle are 
(hepherds in mafquerade, and handle their 
(heep-hook as aukwardly, as they do their 
oaten reed. They faunter aljout with their 
“ chers moutons,” but they relate as little to 
the bufinefsjn Jiand, as the painter’s dog, 
or a Dutch (hip,, docs to the hiftory defign- 
ed. One would fufpeft fome of them, that 
inftead of leading out their (beep into the 
plains of Mont-Brifon, and Marcilli, to the 
dowry banks of 1 .ignon, or the Charanthe •, 
that they are driving direfUy it la Bouchcrie, 
to make money of them. I hope hereafter 
Mr. Fontenelle will choofe his fervants 
better. 

A fixth rule is, that as the ftyle ought to 
be natural, clear, and elegant, it (hould 
have fome peculiar relifh of the ancient fa- 
(hion of writing. Parables in thofe times 
were frequently ufed, as they are dill by the 
E 4 
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eaftern nations, philofophical queft ions, enig- 
ma’s, &c. and of this we find inftances in 
the facred writings, in Homer, contempo- 
rary with king David, in Herodotus, in the 
Greek tragedians ; this piece of antiquity is 
imitated by Virgil with great judgment and 
difcretion : he has propofed one riddle, 
which has never yet been folved by any of 
his commentators. Though he knew the 
rules of rhetoric, as well as Cicero himfelf, 
he conceals that fkill in his Paftorals, and 
keeps clofe to the charafter of antiquity : 
nor ought the connexions and tranfitions to 
be very ftrilt and regular > this would give 
the Paftorals an air of novelty •, and of this 
negleft of exalt connexions, we have inftan- 
ces in the writings of the ancient Chinefes, 
of the Jews and Greeks, in Pindar, and 
other writers of dithyrambics, in the cho- 
rufes of AJfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des. If Mr. Fontenelle and Ruaeus had 
conlidered this, the one would have fpared 
his critique of the fixth, and the other, his 
reflexions upon the ninth Paftoral. The 
overfcrupulous care of connexions, makes 
the modern compofttions oftentimes tedious 
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and flat : and by the omiflion of them it 
comes to pafs, that the Penfees of the incom- 
parable Mr. Pafchal, and perhaps of Mr. 
Bruyere, are two of the mod entertaining 
books which the modern French can boaft 
of. Virgil, in this point, was not only faith- 
ful to the character of antiquity, but copies 
after nature herfelf. Thus a meadow, where 
the beauties of the fpring are profufely blend- 
ed together, makes a more delightful pro- 
fpe£t, than a curious parterre of forted flow- 
ers in our gardens, and we are much more 
tranfported with .the beauty of the heavens, 
and admiration of their Creator, in a clear 
night, when we behold ftars of all magni- 
tudes, promifcuoully moving together, than 

f thofe glorious lights were ranked in their 
feveral orders, or reduced into the fineft 
geometrical figures. 

•Another rule omitted by P. Rapin, as fome 
of his are by me, (for I do not defign an in- 
tire treatife in this preface) is, that not only 
the fentences (hould be fliort and fmart, upon 
which account he juftly blames the Italian, 
and French, as too talkative, but that the 
whole piece flieuld be fo too. Virgil trani> 

E 5 
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greflcd this rule in his firft Paftorals, I mean 
'hofe which he compofed at Mantua, but 
rectified the fault in his riper years. This 
'Appears by the Culex, which is as long 
as five of his Paftorals put together. The 
greater part of thofe he finifhed, have 
lefs than an hundred verfes, and but two of 
them exceed that number. But the Silenus > 
which he feems to have defigned for his maf- 
ter-piece, in which he introduces a god fing- 
ing, and he too full of infpiration, which is 
intended by that ebriety, (which Mr. Fonte- 
nellc fo unreafonably ridicules,) though it 
go through fo vaft a field of matter, and 
comprifes the mythology of near two thou- 
i'and years, confifts but of fifty lines ; fo 
that its brevity is no lefs. admirable, than the 
fubjeft matter * the noble fafhion of handl- 
ing it, and the Deity fpeaking. Virgil keeps 
up his characters in this refpeCt too, with tbs 
ftriCteft decency. For poetry and paftime 
was not the bufinefs of men’s lives in thofe 
days* but only their feafonable recreation af- 
ter necefiary labours. And therefore the 
length of fome of the modern Italian, and 
Englifh compoiitions, is agalnft the rules of 
this kind of poefy. 
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I (hall add fotaething very briefly, touching 
the verflflcation of Pdftorals, though it be a 
mortifying confideration to the rtioderns. 
Heroic verfe, as it is commonly called, Was 
ufed by the Greeks in this fort of poem, as 
very ancient and natural : lyrics, iambics, 
&c. being invented afterwards : but there is 
fo great a difference in the numbers, of which 
it may be compounded, that it may pafs raf- 
ther for a genus, than fpeties, of verfe. 
Whofocver fhall compare the numbers of the 
three following verfes, will quickly be fen- 
flble of the truth*of this obfervation. 

Tityre, tu patul® recubans fub tegmine fagi. 
The firft of the Georgies, 

Quid faciat lsetas fegetes, quo fydere terrain, 
and of the /Enpis, 

Arena, virumque cano, Trojsc qui primus 
ab oris. 

The found of the verfes, is almoft as dif- 
ferent as the fubjects. But the Greek wri- 
ters of Paftoral, ufually limited thpmfelves 
to the example of the firft ; which Virgil 
fourfd fo exceeding difficult, that he quitted 
E 6 
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it, and left the honour of that part to Theo- 
critus. It is indeed probable, that what we 
improperly call rhyme, is the moft ancient 
fort of poetry •, and learned men have given 
good arguments for it } and therefore a 
French hiftorian commits a grofs miftake, 
when he attributes that invention to a king 
of Gaul, as an Englilh gentleman does, 
.when he makes a Roman emperor the inven- 
tor of it. But the Greeks, who under flood 
fully the force and power of numbers, foon 
grew weary of this childilh (hrtof verfe, as 
the younger Voflius juftly calls it, and there- 
fore thofe rhyming hexameters, which Plu- 
tarch obferves in Homer himfelf, feem to be 
the remains of a barbaious age. Virgil had 
them in fuch abhorrence, that he would ra- 
ther make a falfedyntax, than what we call a 
rhyme. Such a verfe as this, 

c- 

Vir precor uxori, frater fuccurre forori, 

was paiTable in Ovid, but the nicer ears in 
Auguftus’s court could not pardon Virgil 
for 


At regina pyra. 
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So that the principal ornament of modern 
poetry, was accounted deformity by the La- 
tins and Greeks } it was they who invented 
the different terminations of words, thofe 
happy compofitions, thofe fhort monofyl- 
lables, thofe tranfpofitions for the elegance 
of the found and fenfe, which are wanting fo 
much in modern languages. The French 
fomettmes crowd together ten or twelve mo> 
nofyllables, into one disjointed verfe ; they 
may underftand the nature of, but cannot 
imitate, thofe jironderful fpondees of Pytha- 
goras, by whicfy ire could fuddenly pacify a 
man that was in a violent tranfport of anger; 
nor thofe fwift numbers of the pricfts of Cy- 
bele, which had the force to enrage the moft 
fedate and phlegmatic tempers. Nor can 
any modern put into his own language the 

energy of that fingle poem of Catullus. 

• 

Super alta veltus Atys, &c. 

Latin is but a corrupt dialed of Greek \ and 
the French, Spanifo, and Italian a corruption 
of Latin ; and therefore a man might as well 
go about to pejfuade me that vinegar is a 
nobler liquor than wine, as that the modern 
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competitions can be as graceful and harmo- 
ous as the Latin itfelf. The Greek tongue 
very naturally falls into iambics, and there- 
fore the diligent reader may find fix or feven 
and twenty of them in thofe accurate orations 
of Ifocrates. The Latin as naturally falls 
into heroic ; and therefore the beginning of 
Livy’s hiftory is half an hexameter, and that 
of Tacitus an intire one. * The Roman 
hiftorian defcribing the glorious effort of a 
colonel to break through a brigade of the 
enemies, juft after the defeats Cannnc, falls, 
unknowingly into a verfe not unworthy Vir- 
gil himfelf. 


llxc ubi difla dcdit, ftringit gladium, cunco- 
<jue 

Fa£to per medios, &c. 

Ours and the French can at beft but fall 
into blank verfe, which is a fault in profe. 
The misfortune indeed is common to us both, 
but we dclerve more companion, becaufc we 
are not vain of our barbarities. As age 
brings men back into the ftate and infirmities 


* Livy. 
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of childhood, upon the fall of their empire 
the Romans doted into rhyme, as appears 
fulficientlyby the hymns of the Latin church; 
and yet a great deal of the French poetry 
does hardly deferve that poor title. I (hall 
give an inftance out of a poem which had 
the good luck to gain the prize in 1685, for 
the i’ubjeft deferred a nobler pen. 

Tous les jours cc grand roy*dcs outrcs roys 
1’ example, 

S’ouvre nou.uaou chemin au faiftc dc un ton 
temple, 

The judicious Malherbe exploded, this 
fort of verfe near eighty years ago. Nor 
can 1 forbear wondering at that paflage of a 
famous academician, in which he, moftcom- 
paflionately, excufes the ancients for their 
r.ot being fo exa£t in their compofitions as 
the modern French, becaufe they wanted a 
dictionary, of which the French are at laft 
happily provided. If Demofthenes and Ci- 
cero had been fo lucky as to have had a dic- 
tionary, and fuch a patron as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, perhaps they might have afpired to the 
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honour of Balzac’s Legacy of Ten Pounds, 
“ le prix de 1’eloquence.” 

On the contrary, I dare aflert that there 
are hardly ten lines in either of thole great 
orators, or even in the catalogue of Homer’s 
(hips, which is not more harmonious, more 
truly rythmical, than moft of the French 
or Englilh fonnets ; and therefore they lofe, 
at lead, one half of their native beauty by 
tranflation. 

I cannot but add one remark on this occa- 
fion, that the French verfc i* oftentimes not 
fo much as rhyme, in the ' lowed lenfe ; for 
the ch'.ldilh repetition of the fame note cannot 
be called mufic ; fuch indanccs are infinite* 
as in the forecited poem. 

’Epris Trophee cache ; 

Mcpris Orphec chcrchc. 

• % 

Mr. Boileau himfelf has a great deal of 
this not by his own negleft, but 

purely by the faultinefs and poverty of the 
French tongue. Mr. Fontenelle at lad goes 
into the exceffive paradoxes of Mr. Perrault, 
and boads of the vad number of their excel- 
lent fongs, preferring them to the Greek and 
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Latin. But an ancient writer of as good 
credit has a flu red us, that i'even lives would 
hardly fuflice to read over the Greek odes > 
but a few weeks would be fuflicient, if a man 
were fo very idle, as to read over all the 
French. In the mean time, I fliould be ve- 
ry glad to fee a catalogue of but fifty of theirs 
with 

* Exa& propriety of word and thought. 

Notwnhftan$gg all the high encomiums and 
mutual gratulations which they give one an- 
other (for I am far from cenfuring the whole 
of that illuftrious fociety, to which the learn, 
ed world is much obliged) after all thofe 
golden dreams at the L’Ouvre, that their 
pieces will be as much valued ten or twelve 
ages hence, as the ancient Greek, or Roman, 
lean no more get it into my head, that they 
will lail fo long than I could believe the learn • 

ed Dr. H K. [of the Royal Society,]] if 

he fliould pretend to fhew me a butterfly that 
had lived a thoufand winters. 


* Efliy of Poetry. 
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When Mr. Fontenelle wrote his Eclogues, 
he was To far from equalling Virgil or Theo- 
critus, that he had fome pains to take be- 
fore he could underftand in what the princi. 
pal beauty, and graces of their writings do 
confiftr. 




To Mr. DRYDEN, 

On his Excellent Tranflation of ViRcnJ 

W Hene’er great Virgil’s lofty vcrfc I fee, 
The pompous fesne charms my admiring 
eye : 

There different beauties in pcrfc&ion meet; 

The thoughts as proper, as the numbers fwcet : 
And when wild fancy mounts a daring height, 
Judgment fteps in, and moderates her flight. 
Wifely he maqqgeg his wealthy ftore. 

Still fays enough,, and yet implies ilill more : 

For tho’ the weighty fenfc be clofely wrought, 
The reader’s left t’improve the pleaftng thought. 

Hence we defpair to fee an Englifh drefs 
Should e'er his nervous energy exprefs ; 

For who could that in fetter’d rhyme inclofc, 
Which without lofs can fcarce he told in profc ! 

But you, great Sir, his manly genius raife j 
And make your copy fhare an equal praife. 

Oh how I fee thee in foft feenes of love. 

Renew thofc paffions he alone could move ! 
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Here Cupid’s charms are with new art expreft. 
And pale Eliza leaves her peaceful reft : 

Leaves her Elyfium, as if glad to live. 

To love, and wi(h, to figh,defpair, and grieve, , 
And die again for him that would again deceive, 
Nor docs the mighty Trojan lefs appear 
Than Mars himfelf amidft the ftorms of war. 
Now his fierce eyes with double fury glow. 

And a new dread attends th’ impending blow : 
The Daunian chiefs their eager rage abate. 

And, tho* unwounded, feem to fed their fate. 

Long the rude fury of an ignorant age. 

With barbarous fpite, prophan’d his facrcd page. 
The heavy Dutchmen, with laborious toil, 
Wrefted his fenfe, and cramp'd his vigorous ftyle> 
No time, no pains the drudging pedants fpare j 
Rut'ftill his lhoulders muft the burden bear. 
While thro* the mazes of their comments led. 

We learn not what he writes, but what they read. 
Vet, thro’ thefe (hades of undiftinguifh’d night 
Appear’d fomc glimmering intervals of light \ 

Till mangled by a vile tranflating feel. 

Like babes by witches in cifigy rackt , 
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Till Ogleby, mature in dulnefs, rofc, % 

And Holborn doggrcl, and low chiming profe, L 
His ftrength and beauty did at once depofe. J 
But now the magic fpcll is at an end, 

Since ev’n the dead in you hath found a friend ; 

ou free the bard from rude opprefTors' power. 
Ami grace his verfc with charms unknown before: 
He, doubly thus oblig'd, nm ft doubting ftand. 
Which chiefly (hould his gratitude command; 
Whether (hould claim the tribute of his heart. 
The patron’s haw-'ty, or the poet’s art. 

• 

Alike with wonder and delight we view'd 
The Roman genius in thy verfe renew’d : 

We faw thee raife foft Ovid’s amorous fire. 

And fit the tuneful Horace to thy lyre: « 

We faw new gall imbittcr Juv’nal's pen, 

Ajjd crabbed Perfeus made politely plain : 

Virgil alone was thought too great a tafk ; 

What you could fcarce perform, or we durft afk : 
A talk ! which Waller’s mufe could ne’er engage; 
A talk ! too hard for Denham’s ftronger rage : 
Sure of fuccefs they fome flight (allies try’d. 

But the fenc’d coaft their bold attempts defy’d . 
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With fear their o’er-match’d forces back they drew, 
Quitted the province Fate rcferv’d for you. 

In vain thus Philip did the Perfians florm ; 

A work his fon was deftin'd to perform. 

“ O had Rofcommon * liv’d to hail the day} 

“ And fing loud Paeans thro* the crowded way ; 
c f When you in Roman majefty appear, 
u Which none know better, and none come fo 
“ near 

The happy author wou’d with wonder fee, 

His rules were only propheciesjpf^thee : 

And were he now to give translators light, 

He’d bid them only read thy work, and write. 

For this great talk our loud applaufe is due ; 
We own old favours, but mull prefs for new : 

Xh* expe£ting world demands one labour more • 
And thy lov’d Homer does thy aid implore, 

To right his injur’d works, and fet them free 
From the lewd rhymes of groveling Ogleby. 
Then (hall his verfe in grateful pomp appear, 
Nor will his birth renew the ancient jar ; 

On thofe Greek cities we (hall look with fcorn, 
And in our Britain think the poet born. 

• Eflay of Tranflated Verfe, page i6» 



To Mr. DRYDEN, 

On his Tranflation of Virgil. 


I. 

TTT E read, how dreams and vifions heretofore 
* * The prophet and the poet cou’d infpire j 
And make ’em in unufual rapture foar, 

With rage divine, and with poetic fire. 

II. 

O could I find it now Wou’d Virgil's fliatlc 
But for a while'rtftjchfafe to bear the light; 

To grace my numbers, and that mufe to aid. 
Who fings the poet that has done him right. 

III. 

It long has been this facrcd author’s fate. 

To lie at ev’ry dull tranflator’s will ; 

Long, long his mufe has groan’d beneath the 
m weight 

Of mangling Ogleby’s prefumptous quill. 

IV. 

Dryden, at laft, in his defence arofe ; 

The father now is righted by the fon ; 

And while his Mufe endeavours todifclofe 
That pqet’s beauties, (he declares her own. 
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V. 

• In your fmooth, pompous numbers dreft, each 
line, 

Each thought, betrays fuch a majeftic touch ; 

He cou'd not, had he finilh’d his defign, 

Have wilh’d it better, or have done fo much. 

• VI. 

You, like his heroe, though yourfelf were free ; 
And difentangl’d from the war of wit ; 

You, who fecure might othoaj&ngers fee. 

And fafe from all malicious confures fit. 

VII. 

% 

Yet becaufe facred Virgil's noble mufe, 
O'erlay’d by fools, was ready to expire : ' 

To rifk your fame again, you boldly chufe, 

Or to redeem, or perilh with your fire. 

\ 

VIII. 

Ev'n firft and laft, we owe him half to you. 
For that his iEneids raifs’d their threatned fate. 
Was— -that his friends by fome prediction knew, 
Hereafter, who corre&ingfhould tranflate. 
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IX. 

But hold, my mufe, thy nccdlefs flight reftrain* 
Unlefs like him thou cou’dfl: a verfe indite : 

The imic^k his fancy to deicribe, is vain, 
u . nothing can difeover light, but light. 

X. 

’Tis want of genius that docs more deny : 

’Trs fear my praife fhou’d make your glory lefs. 

And therefore, like the modefl/paintcr, I, 
Muft draw the veil, where I cannot exprefs. 

Henry Grafime. 


To Mr.DRYDE N. 

TWT O undifputed monarch govern’d yet 

With univerfal fway the realms of wit$ 
Nature cou’d never fuch expence afford ; 

Ehch feveral province own’d a feveral lord. 

A poet then had his poetic wife. 

One Mufe embrac’d, and married for his life* 
By the ftalc thing his appetite was cloy’d. 

His fancy leflen’d, and his fire deftroy’d. 

But nature grown extravagantly kind. 

With all her treafures did adorn your mind. 
Vol. I. . F 
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The different powers were then united found. 

And you wit’s univerfal monarch crown’d. 

Your mighty fway your great defert fecures, 

And ev’ry Mufe and ev’ry Grace is ycouch ; 

To none confin’d, by turns you al^enjoy, 

Sated with this, you to another fly. 

So Sultan-like in your feraglio (land, 

While wifhing Mules wait for your command. 

Thus no decay', no want of vigour find, 

Sublime your fancy, fcoundlefs is your mind. 

Not all the blafts of time can dfrySu wronc ; 

% 

Young, fpitcof age; in fpite eff wcjkncis, flron^. 

like AlciJes, /irikes you to the ground . 
VW< like AnUrus, from each fall rebound. 

H. St. Junisr. 

To Mr. D r v d e on his V ir g i l , 

S'jP I S faid that Phidias gave fuch living gratf 
1 o the carv’d image of a beauteous face, 
That the cold marble might even feem to be 
The life •> and the true life, theimag’ry. 
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You pafs’d that artift, Sir, and all his powers. 
Making the belt of Roman poets ours ; 

With fuch cffc&, we know not which to call 
The imitation, which th’original* 

What Virgil lent, you pay in equal weight. 

The charming beauty of the coin no lefs $ 

And fuch the majefty of your imprefs. 

You feem the very author you tranflatc. 

9 

’Tis certain, were he now alive with us. 

And did revolving deftiny conftrain. 

To drefshis thoughts in Englilh o’er again, 
Himfclf cou’d write no otherwife than thus. 

His old encomium never did appear 

So true as now ; Rdmans and Greeks fubmit. 
Something of late is in our language writ. 
More nobly great than the fam’d Iliads were. 

* Ja. Wright, 
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To Mr. DRYDEN, 

On his Translations. 

A S flow’rs tranfplanted from a fouthern fky, 
** But hardly bear, or in the railing die. 
Miffing their native fun, at bed retain 
But a faint odour, and but live with pain : 

So Roman poetry by moderns taught, 

Wanting the warmth with which hisauthor wrote. 

Is a dead image, and a worthlefs draught. 

While we transfufe, rhe nibble fpirit flies, 
Efcapes unfeen, evaporates, and dies. 

Who then attempt to fliew the ancients wit, 
Muft copy with the genius that they writ. 
Whence we conclude from thy tranflated fong. 

So juft, fo warm, fo imooth, and yet fo ftrong. 
Thou, hcav’nly charmer ! foul of harmony ! % 
That all their geoiufcs reviv'd in thee. 

Thy trumpet founds, the dead are rais'd to 
light, 

New* born they rife, and take to«heav’n their flight ; 



Deckt in thy verfe, as clad with rays, they fliine 
All glorify’d, immortal, and divine. 

As Britain, in rich foil abounding wide, 
Furnifli’d for ufe, for luxury, and pride. 

Yet fpreads her wanton fails on ev’ry fhore. 

For foreign wealth, infatiate ftill of more ; 

To her own wool, the Titles of Ada joins, 

And to her plenteous harvefts, Indian mines : 

So Dryden, not contented with the fame 
Of his own works, the’ an immortal name. 

To lands remote* he fends his learned mufe. 

The nobleft feeds of foreign wit to chufe. 
Feafting our Senfe fo many various ways. 

Say, is’t thy bounty, or thy thirft of praife ? 
That by comparing others, all might fee. 

Who moft excell’d, are yet excell’d by thee. 

_ George Granville. 




V I R G I L’s 

P A S T O R A L S. 

PASTORAL I. 



THE 

ARGUMENT. 


The occafton of the jirft Paftoral was this . When 
Juguftus had fettled hlmfelf in the Roman em- 
pire 9 that he might reward his veteran troops for 
their pajl fervice 9 he diftributed among them all 
the lands that lay about Creriiona and Mantua : 
turning out the right owners for having fided with 
his enemies . Virgil was a fufferer among the reft ; 
who afterwards recovered his eftate by Mecanas 9 s 
interccJJion y and as an inflame of his gratitude 
compofed the following Paftoral j where he fets out 
l is own good fortune in the per fon of Tityrus , and 
the calamities of his Mantuan neighbours in the 
character of Meliboeus* 



THE 


FIRST PASTORAL. 

O R, 

TITYIUJ.S AND MELIBCEUS. 

M E L I B GE U S. 

B ENEATH the (hade which beechen 
boughs diffufe. 

You, Tityrus, entertain your fylvan mufe : 
JRound the wide world in banilhment we roam. 
Forced from our pleafing fields and native home : 
While ftretch’d at eafe you fing your happy loves j 5 
And Amarillis fills the fhady groves. 

TITYRUS. 

Thefe bleifings, friend, a Deity beftow’d : 

For never can I deem him lefs than God. 

* 
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The tender firftlings of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. * 10 

He gave my kine to graze the flow’ry plain * 

And to my pipe renew’d the rural drain. 

M E L I B CE U S. 

I envy not your fortune, but admire, 

That while the raging fword and wafteful fire 
Deftroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 15 
No hoflile arms approach your happy ground- 
Far different is my fate : my feeble goats 
With pains I drive from their fbrfakcn cotes : 

And this you fee I fcarcely drag along. 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young ; 20 
(The hope and promifeof my failing fold.) 

My lofs by dire portents the gods foretold : 

For had I not been blind, I might have feen 
Yon riven oak, the faired of the green. 

And the hoarfe raven, on the blaftcd bough, 25 
By croaking from the left prefag’d the coming 
blow. 

But tell me, Tityrus, what heav’nly power 
Preferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour ! 
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* 

T I T Y R U S. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like Mantua, whereon market-days we come, 30 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exp refs : 
Andfo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. 

But country towns, compar’d with her, appear 
Like Hi rubs, when lofty cyprcffta are near. 35 

MELIBCEUS. 

V. %• 

What great oc^ifton call’d you hence to Rome ! 
T I T Y R U S. 

Freedom, which came at length, tho’ flow to 
come : 

Nor did my fearch of liberty begin, 

^Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. 
Nor Amarillis wou’d vouchfafe a look, 40 

Till Galatea’s meaner bonds I broke. 

Till then a hclplcfs, hopelefs, homely Twain, 

1 fought not freedom, nor afpir’d to gain : 

Tho’ many a victim from my folds was bought, 
And many a checfc to country markets brought, 45 

F 6 
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Yet all the little that I got, I fpent. 

And (till return’d as empty as I went, 

M E L I B CE U S. 

We flood amaz’d to fee your miftrcfs mourn ; 
Unknowing that (he pin’d for your return : 

We wonder'd why flie kept her fruit fo long, 50 
For whom fo late th* ungathcr’d apples hung ; 
But now the wonder ccafes, fince I fee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. 

For thee the bubbling fprings appptsrt’d to mourn? 
And whifp’ring pines made vows for thy return. 55 

TITYRUS. 

What fhould I do ! while here I was en- 
chain’d, 

No glimpfc of godlike liberty remain’d; 

Nor cou’d I hope in any ]>lace but there. 

To find a god fo pxefent to my pray’r. 

There firft the youth of heav’nly birth I view’d, 60 
For whom our monthly victims are renew’d. 

He heard my vows, and gracioufly decreed 
My grounds to be reilor’d, my former flocks to 
feed. 
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MELIBGEUS. 

O fortunate old man ! whofe farm remains 
For you fufficient, and requites your pains: 65 i 
Tho* ruflies overfpread the neighb’ring plains, j 
-Tho* here the marfhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the foil a (tony harveft yields. 

Your teeming ewes (hall no ftrangc meadows try. 
Nor fear a rott from tainted company. 70 

Behold yon bord'ring fence of fallow trees 

Is fraught with flow’rs, the flow'rs are fraught 

«... * 

with bees : # 

The bufy bees with a foft murm’ring (train 
Invite to gentle fleep the laboring Twain. 

While from the neighboring rock, with rural 
fongs 7 5 

The pruned voice the pleafing dream profongs • 
Stock-dovcs and turtles tell their am’rous pain, 
^nd, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 

T I T Y R U S. 

Th’ inhabitants of Teas and (kies (hall change. 
And fifh on (bore, and (lags in air (hall range, 80 
The bani(h’d Pasthian dwell on Arar’s brink. 
And the blue German (hall the Tigris drink : 
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Ere I, forfaiting gratitude and truth. 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 

M E L I B OE U S. 

But wc muft beg our bread in climes un- 
known, 85 

Beneath the fcorching or the freezing zone. 

And fome to far Oaxis fhall be fold ; 

Or try the Lybiq*n heat, or Scythian cold. 

The reft among the Britons be confin'd ; 

A race of men from all the world. disjoin’d 90 
O muft the wretched exiles e^e t r mourn. 

Nor after length of rolling years return ? 

Arc we condemn'd by fate’s unjuft decree. 

No more our houfes and our homes to fee ? 

Or (hgll we mount again the rural throne, 95 

And rule the country kingdoms, once our own 1 
Did wc for thefe barbarians plant and fow, * 
On thefe, on thefe, our happy fields beftow ? / 
Good hcnv’11 what dire cffefls from civil difeord T 
flow ! J 

Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine; ] co 
The fiuit is theirs, the labour only mine. 

Farewel my paftures, my paternal ftock ; 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ! 
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No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme ! 105 
No more extended in the grot below. 

Shall fee you browzing on the mountain’s brow 
The prickly fhrubs ; and after on the bare. 

Lean down the deep abyfs, and hang in air. 
Nomorc my (heep fhall ftp the morningdew; no 
No more my fong fhall plcafe the rural crew : 
Adieu, my tuneful pipe ! and all the world adieu! 

T I T Y R U S. 

This night, at leaft, with me forget your care; 
Chefnuts and curds and cream fhall be your farc : 
The carpet-ground fhall be w f ith leaves o’er- 
fpread ; 115 

And boughs fhall weave a cov’ring for your head. 
For fee yon funny hill the fhade extends j 
And curling fmoke from cottages afeends. 




VIRGIL** 

P A ST ORALS. 


PASTORAL II. 



THE 

argument. 


*Thc commentators can by no means agree on the per- 
fon of Alexis y but are all of opinion that fom e 
beautiful youth is meant by him, * to whom Virgil 
here makes love 9 in Cory don* language and fm - 
plicity . His way of courtjhip is wholly pajloral : 
he complains of the boy* s coynefs $ recommends him - 
felf for his beauty and Jkill in piping j invites the 
youth into the country y where he promifes him the 
diverjtons of the placey with a fuitable prefent of 
nuts and apples : but when he finds nothing will 
prevaily he refolves to quit his troublefome amouo^ 
and betake himfelf azoin to his former bn fine ft. 



THE 


SECOND PASTORAL. 

O R, 

ALEXIS. 

\T Ouno Corydon, th’ unhappy fhepherd Twain, 

The fair Alexis lov’d, but lov’d in vain : 
♦ % 

And underneath the beechen lhade, alone', 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 

Is this, unkind Alexis, my reward, 5 

And muft I die unpitied, and unheard ? 

Now the green lizard in the grove is laid. 

The fheep enjoy the coolnefs of the fhade; 

And Theftylis wild thyme and garlick beats 

For harveft hinds, o’crfpent with toil and heats : 

While in the feorching fun I trace in vain 10 

Thy flying footfteps o’er the burning plain. 
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MO 

The creaking locufts with my voice confpire, 
Theyfry’d with heat, and I with fierce defire. 
How much more cafy was it to fuftain 15 
Proud Amarillis and her haughty reign, 

The fcorns of young Menalcas, once my care, 
Tho’ he. was black, and thou art heav’nly fair. 
Truft not too much to that enchanting face ; 
Beauty’s a charm, but fo on the charm will pafs : 
■White lilies lie heglc&ed on the plain, 20 

if While dufiky hyacinths for ufe remain*. 

My paflion is thy fcorn : nor wilt thou know 
What wealth I have, what gifts I can bellow : 
What (lores my dairies and my folds contain ; 25 
A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain: 
New milk that all the winter never fails. 

And all the fummer overflows the pails : 
Amphion fung not Tweeter to his herd, 

When fummon’d (tones the Theban turrets rear V r 
Nor am I fo deform’d 5 for late I flood 
Upon thte margin of the briny flood : 

The winds were dill, and . if the glafs be true. 
With Daphnis I may vie, tho’ judg’d by you, 

O leave the noify town, O come and fee 35 
Our country cotts, and . live content with me b 
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To wound the flying deer, and from their colo*. 
With me to drive a-iield the browzino goats . 

■To pipe and ftng, and in our country drain 
To copy, or perhaps contend with Pan. 40 
Pan taught to join with wax, unequal reeds, 

.Pan loves the fhepherds, and their flocks he feeds ; 
Nor fcorn the pipe 5 Amyntas, to be taught. 
With all his kifles wou’d my (kill have bought. 
Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 45 
Which with his dying breath Daimetus gave ; 
And feid, thifr, Gorydon, I leave to thee ; 

For only thou default it after me. 

His eyes Amyntas durft not upward lift, 
Formuch begrudg’d the praife, but more the gift. 50 
Befides two kids that in the valley Gray’d, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d : 
They drain two bagging udders every day j 
J}»nd thefe ihall be companions of thy play. 

Both fleck’d with white* the true Arcadian drain, 55 
Which Theftylis had often begg’d in vain : 

And £he ihall have them, if again ihe fues. 

Since you the giver and the gift refufe. 

Come to my longing arms* my lovely care. 

And take theprefents which the nymphs prepare. 60 


2 
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White lilies in full canifters they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple fpring. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch'd the mead 
f For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy’s head ; 
The (hort narciffus and fair daffodil, 65 

Panfies to pleafe the fight, andcaffia fweet to fold I ; 
And fet foft hyacinths with iron-blue. 

To (hade marfll marigolds of (hining hue. 

Some bound irt order, others loofely ftrow’d, 

To drefs thy bow’r, and trim thy new abode. 70 
Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home. 
For downy peaches and the gtoffy plumb : 

And thrafli the chefnuts in the neighb’ring grove, 
Such as my Amariliis us'd to Jove. 

The laurel and the myrtle fweets agree ; 75 

And both in nofegays fliall be bound for thee. 

Ah, Corydon, ah poor unhappy Twain, 

Alexis will thy homely gifts difdain : 

Nor, Ihouldft thou offer all thy little ftore, 

Will rich lolas yitld, but offer more. 80 

What have I done, to name that wealthy Twain, 
So powerful are his prefents, mine fo mean ! 

The boar amidft my^chryftal ffreams I bring ; 

And fouthern winds to Waft my flowry fpring. 
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Ah cruel creature, whom doft thou defpife? 85 
The gods to live in woods have left the fkies. 

And godlike Paris in th* Idean Grove, \ 

To Priam^ wealth prcferr’d Oenone’s love. ) 

In cities which (he built, let Pallas reign ; 
Tow’rs are for gods, but forefts for the fwain. 90 
The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browfe : 
Alexis, thou art chas’d by Corydcfn ; 

All follow fev’ral games, and each his own. 

See from afar the fields no longer fmokc, 95 

The fwcating ftccrs*unharnefs’d from the yoke. 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked plough ; 
The lhadows lengthen aj the fun goes low. 

Cool breezes now the raging heats remove \ 

Ah, cruel hcav’n T that made no cure for love ! 100 
I vvifii for balmy fleep, but wifh in vain : 

L(ivc has no bounds in pleafurc, or in pain. 
What frenzy, Ihcpherd, has thy foul poflef/d. 
Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half undrefs’d. 
Quench, Corydon, thy long unanfwer’d fire : 105 
Mind what the common wants of life require : 
On willow twigs employ thy weaving care ; 

And find an eafier love, tho’ not fo fair 

8 
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PASTORALS. 

PASTORAL III. 


Vot« I. 


G 



THE 

argument. 

Demotes and Menakas , after ftot fmttrt Jirfo « of 
country raillery , refohoe to try who hat the mjl 
Jkitt at a fong j and accordingly make their neigh- 
bour Pelatrm judge of thtir performances : who , 
after a full hearing of both parties , declares him- 
f, If unfit for the decifion of ft weighty a contra - 
verjy, and leaves the vidltry undetermined. 



THE 


THIRD PASTORAL. 

O R, 

L m M * O N. 

MENALCAS, D£M£TAS, PA LAS MON. 

* 

MENALCAS. 

H O, Twain, what fiiepherd owns thofe ragged 
{beep ? 

DAM^TAS. 

ASgon’s they are, he gave them me to keep. 

ME N A L C A S. 

Unhappy (heep of an unhappy Twain ! 

While he Nessra courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that' I the damTel (hall obtain, 5 
.Thou, varlet, doft thy mailer's gains devour : 
Thou mijk'ft his ewes, and often- twice an hour 
G 2 
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Of grafs and fodder thou defraud’d the dams ; 
And of their mother’s dugs, the ftarving lambs. 

D A M JE T A S. 

Good words, young Catamite, at lead to men : 1 0 
We know who did your bufinefs, how, and when. 
And in what chapel too you plaid your prize ; ^ 
And what the goats obierv’d with leering eyes : 
The nymphs weie kind, and laught, and there 
your fafety lies. 

MENALCAS. 

Yes, when I cropt the hedges of the Leis ; 15 
Cut Micon’s tender vines, and dole the ftays. 

D A M JE T A S. 

Or gather, when beneath yon ancient oak. 

The bow of Daphnis, and the fhafts you broke: 
When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right $ 
And, but for mifehief, you had dy’d for fpite. 2c 

MENALCAS, 

What nonfenfe wou’d the fool thy mailer prate, 
When thou, his knave, canft talk at fuch a rate: 
Did I not fee you, rafcal* did I not ? 

When you lay fnug to fnap young Damoq’s goat t 
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His mungrel bark’d, I ran to his relief, 25 
And cry’d, There, there he goes ; ftop, (lop the 
thief ! 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You fkulk’d behind the fence, and fneak'd away. 

D A M JE T A S. 

An honeft man may freely take his own ; 

The goat was mine, by finging fairly won. 

A folcmn match was made ; he loft the prize. 

Aik Damon, aik if he the debt denies; 

I think he dares not ;* if he does he lyes. 

MENALCAS. 

Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo prophan’d to touch that blubber’d lip : 35 
Dunce at the belt ; in ftrects but fcarce allow’d 
Tp tickle, on thy ftraw, the ftupid crowd. 

D A M JE T A S. 

To bring it to the trial, will you dare 
Our pipes, our ikil), our voices to compare ? 

My brinded heifer to the ftake I lay ; 

Two thriving calfes (he fuckles twice a day : 

G 3 
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And twice bcfides her bceftings never fail 
To (lore the dairy with a brimming pail. 

Now back your Tinging with an equal Hake. 

M E N A L C A S. 

That fhould be fcen, if I had one to make, 45 
You know too well I feed my father’s flock : 
What can I wager from the common flock ? 

A ftepdame too I have, a curfcd (he. 

Who rules my hejn-pcck’d fire, and orders me. 
Both number twice a-day the milky dams ; 50 

At once fhe takes the tale^of all the lambs. 

But finceyou will be mad, and fince you may 
Sufpccl my courage, if I fhould not lay; 

The pawn I proffer fhall be full as good : 

Two bowls I have, well turn’d, of becchcn 
wood ; 

Both by divine Alcimedon were made j 
To neither of them yet the lip is laid $ 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clutters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Two figures on the fides embofs’d appear 5 
Conon, and, what’s his name who made 
fphere. 

And ihew’d the feafons of the*fliding year, 

1 
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Inftru&ed in his trade the lab’ring Twain, 

And when to reap, and when to fow the grain ? 

D A M M T A S^ 

And I have two, to match your pair, at home ; 65 
The wood the fame, from the fame hand they 
come : 

The kimbo handles feem with bears-foot carv'd ; 
And never yet to table have been«fcrv'd : 

Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love* 
With beads encompafs’d, and a dancing grove : 70 
But thefe, nor all life proffers you can make. 

Are worth the heifer which I fet to ftake. 

MENALCAS; 

No more delays, vain boafler, but begin, 

I prophefy before-hand I fball win. 

Palaemon fliall be judge how ill you rhime : 75 

* I’ll teach you how to brag another time. 

DAMiETAS. 

Rhymer come on, and do the word you can \ 

1 fear not you, nor yet a better man. 

With filence, neighbour, and attention wait : 
For ’ti$ a bufinefs of a high debate. 

. G 4 
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P A L E M O N. 

Sing then ; the (hade affords a proper place ; 
The trees are cloath’d with leaves, the fields 
with grafs } 

The blofloms blow \ the birds on bulhes fing ; 
And nature has accomplilh’d all the fpring. 

The challenge to Damsetas fhall belong, 85 
Msenalcas lhal,l fuftain his under-fong : 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring j 
By turns the tuneful Mufes love to, fing. 

s 

D AMI T*A S. 

From the great Father of the gods above 
My mufe begins ; for all is full of Jove ; 90 

To Jove the care of heav’n and earth belongs j 
My flocks he bleffes, and he loves my fongs. 

MENALCAS. 

Me Phoebus loves ; for he my mufe infpires ; 
And in her fongs, the warmth he gave, requires. 
For him the God of fliepherds and their (heep, 95 
My blulhiog hyacinths, and my bays I keep. 
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D A M JE T A S. 

My Phyllis, me with pelted apples plies, 

Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies : L 
And wi(hcs to be feen, before (he flies. j 

MENALCAS, 

But fair Amyntas comes unafk’d to me, I oo ^ 
And offers love ; and fits upon my knee : L 

Not Delia to my dogs is known fo well as he. J; 

.D'AMiET A ». 

To the dear miftrefs of my love-fick mind. 

Her fwain a pretty prefent has defign’d : 

I faw two ftock-doves billing, and ere long 105 
Will take the neft, and hers (hall be the young. 

MENALCAS. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found. 

And flood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground; 
I fent Amyntas all my prefent (lore ; 

And will, to-morrow, fend as many more. no 

D A M.jE T A S. 

The lovely maid lay panting in my arms ; 
And* ali (he faid and did was full of charms. 

. GJ 
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Winds on your wings to heav’n her accents bear ! 
Such words as heav’n alone is fit to hear. 

MENALCAS. 

Ah ! what avails it me, my love's delight, 1 1 5 
To call you mine, when abfent from my fight ! 

I hold the nets, while you purfue the prey ; 

And muft not fhare the dangers of the day. 

DAM£TAS. 

1 keep my birth-day : fend my Phyllis home ; 
At fheering-time, Iolas, you may come. 

MENALCAS. 

With Phyllis I am more in grace than you : “j 
Her forrow did my parting fteps purfue : > 

Adieu, my dear, fhe faid, a long adieu! J 

D A M JE T A S. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold. 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold j 1 25 
But from my frowning fair, more ills I find 
Than from the wolves, and forms, and winter- 
wind. 
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MENALCAS. 

The kids with pleafure browfe the bufliy plain. 
The fhow’rs are grateful to the fwelling grain : 
To teeming ewes the fallow’s tenderlree ; 130 

But more than all the world my love to me. 

D A M iE T A S, 

Pollio my rural verfe vouchfafes to read : 

A heifer, Mufes, for your patron breed. 

MENALCAS. 

My Pollio writes # himfelf, a bull be bred 
With fpurning heels, and with a butting head 1 35 
Who Pollio loves, and who his mufe admires. 

DAM£TAS. 

Let Pollio’s fortune crown his full defires. 

Let myrrh inftcad of thorn his fences fill ; 

And fhow’rs of honey from his oaks diftiL 

MENALCAS. 

Who hates not living Bavius,' let him be 140 
(Dead Maevius) damn’d to love thy works and 

thee: 

The fame ill t^fte of fenfe would ferve to join 
Dog-ibxes in the yoke, and (hecr the fwine. 
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DAMjETAS. 

Ye boys who pluck the flow’rs, and fpoil the 
fpring. 

Beware the fecrct fnakc that ihoots a fling. 145 
MENALCAS. 

Graze not too* near the banks, my jolly flieep. 
The ground is falfe, the running ftreams are 
deep : *■ 

See, they have caught the father of the flock. 
Who drys his fleece upon th’ ncighb’ring rock. 

D A M I T A S. 

From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook ; 
Anon I’ll wafli ’em in the fhallow brook. 151 

MENALCAS. 

T 0 fold, my flock ; when milk is dry’d with 
heat. 

In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat.. 

t 

D A M JIL T A S. 

How lank my bull s from plenteous pafture come ! 
But love that drains the herd, deftroys the 
groom. 155 
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MENALCAS. 

My flocks are free from love; yet look fo thin. 
Their bones are barely cover’d with their (kin. 
What magic has bewitch’d the wooly dams. 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? 

D A M JE T A S. 

Say, where the round of heav’n which all ^ 
contains, 160/ 

To three (hort ells on earth our light reftrains : f 
Tell that, and rife a Phoebus for thy pains. J 

MENALCAS. 

Nay, tell me firft, in what new region fprings 
A flow’r that bears inferib’d the names of kings : 
And thou (halt gain a prefent as divine 165 
As Phoebus’ felf; for Phyllis (hall be thine. 

P A L E M O N. 

• So nice a difference in your Tinging lies. 

That both have won, or both deferv’d the prize. 
Reft equal happy both ; and all who prove 
The bitter fweets, and pleating pains of love. 170 
Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain : 
Their moiftuie has already drench’d the plain, 

* 




V I R G I L*s 

PAS T O R A L S. 

PASTORAL IV. 



THE 

ARGUMENT. 


The feet celebrates the birth-day of Salenius , the 
fort of Pollio, born in the confuljbip of his father, 
after the taking of Salons, a city in Dalmatia . 
Many of the verfes are tranflated from one of the 
Sybils , who prophefted of our Saviour's birth. 



THE 


FOURTH PASTORAL. 


O R, 


P 0 . L L I o. 


S icilian Mufe, begin a loftier drain ! 

Tho’ lowly {hrubs and trees that {hade the 
plain, 

Delight not all; Sicilian Mufe, prepare 

To make the vocal woods deferve a conful’s care. 
« 

' The lad great age, foretold by facred rhymes, 5 
/Renews its finilh’d courfe ; Saturnian times 
f Roll round again, and mighty years, begun 
From their firft orb, in radiant circles run. 

The bafe degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heav’n defcends : 10 
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O chafte Lucina, fpeed the mothers pains ; 

And hafte the glorious birth ; thy own Apollo 
reigns ! 

The lovely boy, with his aufpicious face, -v 
Shall Pollio’s conful/hip and triumph grace ; 
Majeftic months fet out with him to their ap- 
pointed race. iy 

The father banilh’d virtue /hall reftore, 

And crimes /hall threat the guilty world 
more. 

The fon /hall lead the life of gods,- and be 
By gods and heroes feen, arid /gods and heroes 
The jarring nations he in peace /hall bind. 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
Unbidden earth (hall wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs (the promifes of fpring) 

As her firft offerings to her infant king. 

The goats, with ftrutting dugs, (hall homeward^ 
fpeed, 25 

And lowing herds fecure from lions feed. 

His cradle /hall with rifing flow’rs be crown’d ; 
The ferpent’s brood /hall die : the facred ground 
Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refufe to bear. 
Each common bu/h /hall Syrian rofes wear. 30 


fee. 

20 

i 
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But when heroic verfe his youth (hall raife* 

And form it to hereditary praife * 

Unlabour’d harvefts (hall the fields adorn, 

And clutter’d grapes (hall blufli on every thorn. 

$ The knotted oaks (hall (how’rs of honey weep, 35 
And through the matted grafs the liquid gold (hall 
creep. 

Yet, of old fraud fome footfteps (hall remain. 
The merchant ftill (hall plough the deop for 

gain : 

Great cities (hall with walls be cotapafe’d round j 
And (harpen’d fliares (hall vex the fruitful 
ground, 40 

Another Typhis (hall new feat explore, 

Another Argos land the chiefs upon th’ Iberian 
(horc. 

Another Helen other wars create, 

# And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 

But when to ripen’d manhood he fball grow, 45 
The greedy failor (hall the fcas forego ; 

No keel (hall cut the waves for foreign ware ; 
For every foil fliall every produft bear. 
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The lab’ring hind his oxen (hall disjoin, ~ 
No plough Ihall hurt the glebe, no pruning- I 
hook the vine, 50 f 

Nor wool ihall in diffembl’d colours Ihinc. •' 
Cut the luxurious father of the fold, 

With native purple, or unborrow’d gold. 

Beneath his pompous fleece ihall proudly fweat ; 
And under Tyrian robes the lamb ihall bleat. 55 
The Fates, when they this happy web have fpun } 
Shall blefs thefacred clue, and bid it fmoothly run. 
Mature in years, to ready honours, move, 

O of celeftial feed ! O foftelr /on of Jove ! 

See, lab’ring Nature calls thee to fuftain 
The nodding frame of heav’n, and earth, and 
main } 

See, to their bafe reftor’d, earth, feas, and air. 
And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks 
appear, 

Toflngthy praife, wou’d. hcav’n my breath pro- 
long, 65 

Infufing fpirits worthy fuch a fong ; 

Not Thracian Orpheus fliould tranfeend my lays, 
Nor Linus, crown’d with never-fading bayes ; 
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Though each his heav'nly parent Ihould infpire; 
The Mufe inftrudfc the voice, and Phoebus tune 
the lyre. 70 

Shou’d Pan contend in verfe, and thou my 
theme, 

Arcadian judges (hould their God condemn. 
Begin, aufpicious boy, to cad about 
Thy infant eyes, and with a fmile, thy mother 
(ingle out 5 # 

Thy mother well deferves that (hort delight, 7 5 
The naufcous qualms of ten long months and 
travel to require. 

Then fmile 5 the frowning infant’s doom is read. 
No god (hall crown the board, nor.goddefs blcft 
the bed. 
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PASTORALS. 


PASTORAL V. 



THE 


ARGUMENT. 

Mopjus and Mefialcasy two very expert Jhepherds at 
a fing, begin one by confent to the memory of 
Daphnis » who is fuppofed , by the bejl critics , to 
teprefent Julius Cafar. • Mopfus laments his 
deaths Menalcas proclaims his divinity: the whole 
Eclogue conf/iing of an elegy and an apotheofis . 



THE 


FIFTH PASTORAL. 

O R, 


D A P H N I S. 

MENALCAS. 

O jNCE on the downs our flocks together feed. 
And fince my voice can match your tuneful 
reed. 

Why fit we not beneath the grateful (hade, 

'Which hazles, intermix’d with elms, have made ? 

MOPSUS. 

Whether you plcafe that fllvan fcenc to take, 5 
Where whiffling winds uncertain fhadows make ; -J 
Or will you to the cooler cave fucceed, 

Whofe mouth the curling vines have overfpread ? 

v oi» 1: h 
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MENALCAS. 

Your merit and your years command the choice : 
Amyntas only rivals you in voice. 10 

M O P S U S. 

What will not that prefuming fhepherd dare, 
Who thinks his voice with Phoebus may compare? 

MENALCAS. 

Begin you firft ; if either Alcon’s praife. 

Or dying Phyllis have infpir’d your lays : 

If her you mourn, or Codr.us you commend, 15 
Begin, andTityrus your flock (hall tend. 

* M O P S U S. 

Or (hall I rather the fad verfe repeat. 

Which on the beeches’ bark I lately writ : 

I writ, and fang befcwixt ; now bring the Twain 
Whofe voice you boafl, and let him try the (train.* 20 

MENALCAS. 

Such as the (hrub to the tall olive (hows. 

Or the pale fallow to the blu(hing rofe ; 

Such is his voice, if I can judge aright, 
Compar’d to thine, in fweetneis and in ^height* 
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No more, but fit and hear the promis’d lay, 25 
The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 

The nymphs about the breathlefs body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fate. 

The trees and floods were witnefs to their tears : 
At length the rumour reach’d his mother’s ears. 30 
The wretched parent, with a pious hafte, 

# Came running, and his 1 i fe I efs Iknbs embrac’d. 
She figh’d, (lie fob’d, and, furious with defpair,"! 
She rent her. garments, and (he tore her hair: L 
Accufing all the gods, and every ftar. jfj j 
The fwains forgot their (heep, nor near the brink 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink. 
The thirfty cattle, of thcmfelvcs, abftain’J 
From vflater, and their grafly fare difdain’d. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 40 1 
^They caft the found to Lybia’s defert fhore ; L 
The Lybian lions hear, and hearing roar. I 
Fierce tigers Daphnis taught the yoke to bear ; 
And full with curling ivy drefs’d the fpcar : 
Daphnis did rites to Bacchus firfl: ordain; 45 
And holy revels for his reeling train. 

H 2 
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As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn. 

As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn ; 
So bright a fplendor, fo divine a grace, 

The glorious Daphnis call on his illuftrious race. 50 
When envious Fate the godlike Daphnis took, 
Ourguardian Gods the fields and plains forfook : 
Pales no longer fwell’d the teeming grain, 

Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain ; 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 55 

But oats and darnel choke the riling corn. 

And where the vales with violets once werecrown’d, 
N*w knotty burrs and thorns difgrace the ground. 
Come, (hepherds, come, and ftrow with leaves the 
plain ; 

Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 60 
With cyprefs boughs the cryftal fountains hide. 
And foftly let the running waters glide ; 

A tailing monument to Daphnis raife. 

With this infeription to record his praife : 
Daphnis, the field’s delight, thelhepherd’s love, 65 
Renown’d on earth, and deify'd above ; 

Whofe Hock excell’d the fairelt on the plains, 

But lefs than he himfelf furpafs’d the fwains. 
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MENALCAS. 

O heav’nly poet I fuch thy verfe appears. 

So Tweet, To charming to my ravifh’d ears, 70 
As to (he weary Twain, with cares oppreft. 
Beneath the Tylvan (hade, refreihing reft : 

As to the fev’riih traveller, when firft 
He finds a cryftal ftream to quench his third. 

In Tinging, as in piping, you excel ; 75 

And Tcarce your mailer could perfbrm To well. 

O fortunate young man, at lead your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the Tecond praife. 
Such as they are, 19/ rural Tongs I join. 

To raiTe our Daphnis to the pow’rs divine ; 80 
For Daphnis was To good, to love whate’er was 
mine. 

MOPSUS, 

How is my foul with fuch a promife rais’d ! 
For both the boy was worthy to be prais’d. 

And Stimichon has often made me long 
To hear like him, fo foft, fo fwcet a fong. 85 
MENALCAS. 

Daphnis, the gueft of heav’n, with wond’ring 
eyes 

View; ia the milky way the ftarry Ikies , 

h 3 
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And far beneath him, from the fhining fphere. 
Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 

For this, with chearful cries the woods refound; 90 
The purple fpring arrays the various ground ; 
Tho nymphs and (hepherds dance $ and Pan 
himfelf is crown’d. 

The wolf no longer prowls for nightly fpoils. 
Nor birds the fprindges fear, nor (tags the toils : 
For Daphnis reigns above ; and deals from 
thence 95 

His mother's milder beams, and peaceful influence. 
The mountain-tops unlhom, *hc rocks rejoice; 
The lowly fhrubs partake of human voice. 
Aflenting Nature, with a gracious nod. 
Proclaims him, and falutes the new admitted 
God. 100 

Be ftill propitious, ever good to thine ; 

Behold four hallow’d altars we deflgn ; 

And two to thee, and two to Phoebus rife ; 

On both are offer'd annual facrifice. 

The holy priefts, at each returning year, 105 
Two bowls of milk, and two of oil lhall bear; 
And I myfelf the guefts with friendly bowls 
will cheer. 
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Two goblets will I crown with fparkling wine,- 
The gen’rous vintage of the Chian vine ; 

Thefc will I pour to thee, and make the ne&ar 
thine. - jio- 

In winter (hall the genial feaft be made 
Before the fire ; by fummer in the (hade. 
Damaetas fhall perform the rites divine; 

And Lidian JEgon. in the fong (hall join. 
Alphefibeus, tripping, (hall advance; 115 

And mimic fatyrs in his antic dance. 

When to the pymphs our annual rites we pay. 
And when our fields 'with vidims we furvey : 
While favage boars delight in fhady woods. 

And finny fifh inhabit in the floods ; 120 

While bees on thyme, and locufts feed on dew. 
Thy grateful fwains thefe honours (hall renew. 
Such honours as we pay to> Pow’rs divine. 

To Bacchus and to Ceres (hall be thine. 

Such annual honours (hall begiv'n, and thou 12$ 
, Shalt hear, and (halt condemn thy fuppliants to 
the^vow. 

M O P S U S. 

What pre&nt worth thy verfe can Mopfus find ! 
Not the foft whfifperers of the fouthern wind, 

H 4 
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That play through trembling trees, delight me 
more - 9 

Nor murm’ringbillowson the fpundingfhore ; 1 30 
Nor winding ftreams that through the valley glide ; 
And the fcarce-cover’d peebles gently chide. 

M E N A L C A S. 

Receive you firft this tuneful pipe ; the fame 

That play'd my Corydon’s unhappy flame. 

<■ 

The fame that fung Neaera’s conqu’ring eyes ; 1 35 
And, had the judge been juft, had won the prize. 

MOP S’U S. 

Accept from me th ; s flieephook, in exchange. 
The handle brafs ; the knobs in equal range ; 
Antigenes, with kiflfes, often try’d 
To beg this prefent, in his beauty’s pride ; 140 
When youth and love are hard to be deny'd. 

But what I could refufe to his requeft. 

Is yours unaik’d, for you deferve it belt. 


yg 
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PASTORAL VI. 
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THE 


ARGUMENT. 

Two young Jhepherds , Chromis and Mnafylus , having 
been often promis'd a fong by Silenus^ chance to 
catch him afleep in this * Pajioral ; where they bind 
him hand and foot , and then * claim his promife • 
Silenus finding they would he put off* no longer , 
gins his fong , i/i which he deferibes the formation 
of the univerfe , /A* original of animals , 

tording to the Epicurean philofophy ; and then runs 
through the mojl furprijing transformations which 
have happened in nature fince her birth . 

Pajlcral was dejigned as a compliment to Syro the 
Epicurean , injlrutted Virgil and Varus in 

the principles of that philofophy. Silenus a£ls as 
tutor , . Chromis and Mnafylus as the two pupils . 



THE 


SIXTH PASTORAL 

O K, 

S I . L E N U S. 


T First transferr’d to Rome Sicilian Grains: 
Nor blufh’d the Doric Mufe to dwell on 
Mantuan plains. 

But when I try’d her tender voice, too young, 
•And fighting kings, and bloody battles fung; 
Apollo check’d my pride : and bade me feed 5 
My fat’ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed, 
Admonifii'd thus, while every pen prepares 
To write thy praifes, Varus, and thy wars. 

My paft’ral Mufe her humble tribute brings ; 

And yet not wholly uninfpir’d flic fmgs, 10 

H 6 
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For all who rea^aftfeUgltf, ftttlif&M * 
Theft rural poem*, and fhefrtewjy ftraltv, 

The name of Varus, oft mfttftrtS'fball fee, * : ^ 
In every grove, and everjf ywri^eoj ^ 

And all the filvan reign (hall ikg thee 15 > 
Thy name, to Phoebus andtbeM&fes known, | 
Shall in the front of every page be fhoWft ; V 
For he who fwgs thy praife, fe^Q^esJ^s own* j 
Proceed, my Mufe . Two fatyrs^ on the ground. 
Stretch’d at his eafc, their fift dii^se^cd.. Jfo 
Do^’d with his fume*,, and heavy ViHt hi* load, J 
They found him fnoitfoig in his dark abode , > 

And fei*’d With youthful arth* the drunken God. J 
His rofy wrteath wai> tiro fit not long before, 


Borne by the tide of.«Wbft|^d floating on the 

4 » r - ' v'* 1 '. ,s 

lira empty can,' witisd** 5 h'ajf Worn away. 

Was hung on high, to bead the triumph of tfc' 1 

**y> \ t 

Invaded tbps,, for want of better bands. 

Hi* garland they wlfhnrfgj,ahd bind his hands: 
For by the fraudful God deluded long, 30 
They now rcfolve to hive their promis’d fong. 

***We»*i«<V *V •* ** ^^*1# nju/tf 
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ALgle came in, to make their party good ; 

The fairefl Na'is of the neighbouring flood, 

And, while he flares around, with flupid eyes. 
His brows with berries, and his temples dyes. 3 5 
He finds the fraud, and, with a fmile, demands 
On what deflgn the boys had bound his hands. 
Loofe me, he cry’d ; ’twas impudence to find 
A fleeping God, 'tis facrilege to bind. 

To you the promis’d poem I will pay ; 40 

The nymph fhall be rewarded in her way. 

He rais’d his voice ; and foon a num’rous 
throng ( 

Of tripping fatyrs crowded to the fong ; 

And fylvan fauns, and ravage beads advanc’d, 
And nodding forefts to the numbers danc’d. 45 
Not by Hsemonian hills the Thracian bard, 

Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard, > 

With deeper filcnce, or with more regard. I 

He fung the fecret feeds of nature’s frame j 
How feas, and earth, and air, and a£live flame, 50 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather’d in this goodly ball. . 
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The tender foil then ftiff ’ning by degrees. 

Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding 
feas. 

Then earth and ocean various forms difclofe ; 
And a new fun to the new world arofe. 55 
And mills condens’d to clouds obfeure the Iky; 
And clouds diffolv’d, the thirfty ground fupply. 
The rifing trees the lofty mountains grace : 

The lofty mountains feed the favage race, 60 
Yet few, and ftrangers, inth* unpeopled place. 
From thence the birth of man the fong purfu’d. 
And how the world was loft, und how renew’d. 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age ; 
Prometheus’ theft, and Jove’s avenging rage. 65 
The cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown’d ; 

With whofe repeated name the lhores refound. 
Then mourns the madnefs of the Cretan queen : 
Happy for her if herds had never been. 

What fury, wretched woman, feiz’d thy 
breaft ? 70 

The maids of Argos (tho* with rage poffefs’d, 
Their imitated lowings fill’d the grove) 

Yet fiiun’d the guilt of thy prepoft’rous love. 
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Nor fought the youthful hulband of the herd, ' 
Tho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear’d} 75 

And felt for budding horns on their frnooth 
foreheads rear’d. 

Ah, wretched queen ! you range the pathlefs 
wood ; 

While on a Howry bank he chews the cud : 

Or fleeps in {hades, or thro’ the foceft roves $ 

And roars with anguiih for his abfent loves. 80 
Ye nymphs, with toils his foreft-walk fur- 
round ; , 

And trace his wand’ring footfteps on the ground. 
But, ah ! perhaps my paflion he difdains ; 

And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 

W e fearch th’ ungrateful fugitive abroad } 85 

While they at home fuftain his happy load. 

He. fang the lover’s fraud } the longing maid. 
With golden fruit, like all the fex, betray’d : 

The filler’s mourning for the brother’s lofs ; 

Their bodies hid in barks, and fttr’d with mofs. 90 
How each a riftng alder now appears : 

And o’er the Po diftils her gummy tears. 
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Then fung, how Gallus by a Mufe’s hand 
Was led and welcom’d to the facred ftrand. 

The fenate rifing to falute their gueft ; 95 

And Linus thus their gratitude exprefs’d. 

Receive this prefent, by the Mufes made ; 

The pipe on which th’ Afcrcan paftor play’d ; 
With which of old he charm’d the favage 
train, 

And call’d the mountain alhes to tile plain. 100 

Sing thou on this, thy Phoebus j and the wood 

Where once his fane of Parian marble Hood. 

On this his ancient oracles rehearfe s 

» 

And with new numbers grace the God of verfe. 
Why fhould I fing the double Scylla’s fate, 105 
The firft by love transform’d, the laft by hate. 

A beauteous maid above, but magic arts 
With barking dogs deform’d her nether parts : 
What vengeance on the pafling fleet fhe pour’d. 
The mailer frighted, and the mates devour’d, no 
Then ravifh’d Philomel the fong expreft ; 

The crime reveal’d ; the fillers cruel feaft : 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns ; 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. 
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While Progne makes on chimney-tops ' her 
moan ; 2 15 

And hovers o’er the palace once her own. 
Whatever fongs befides, the Delphian God 
Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood, 
Silenus fung : the vales his voice rebound. 

And carry to the (kies the facred found. 1 20 

And now the fetting fun had warn’d the fwain 
To call his counted cattle from the plain : I 

Yet ftill th’ unweary’d fire purfues the tuneful f 
ftrain. . J 

Till unperceiv’d the heav’ns with liars were hung : 
And fudden night furpriz’d the yet unfinilh’d 
fong. * 1 25 


ME 
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PASTORAL VII. 



THE 


ARGUMENT. 

K • 


Melibeeus here gives us tbi nlation of a /harp poeti- 
cal contejl between Thyrju and Corydtn ; at which 
he bimfelf and Daphnis were prefent j who both 
declared for Corydon. 



THE 


SEVENTH PASTORAL. 

O R, 


M E L I B OE U S. 


“Oeneath a holm, repair’d two jolly fwains ; 
Their fheep and goats together graz’d the 
plains : 

Both young Arcadians, both alike infpir’d 
To fing, and anfweras the long requir’d. 

Daphnis, as umpire, took the middle feat ; 5 

And fortune thither led my weary feet. 

For while I fenc’d my myrtles from the cold. 

The father of my flock had wander’d from the fold. 
Of Daphnis I enquir’d > he, fmiling, faid, 
Difmifs your fcar,^ and pointed where he fed. 10 
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And, if no greater cares difturb your mind. 

Sit here with us, in covert of the wind. 

Your lowing heifers, of their own accord, 

At wat’ring time will feek the neighb’ring ford. 
Here wanton Mincius winds along the meads, 1 5 
And Ihades bis happy banks with bending reeds : 
And fee from yon old oak, that mates the ikies. 
How black the clouds of fwarming bees arife. 
What Ihou’d .1 do ! nor was Alcippe nigh. 

Nor abfent Phyllis cou’d my care fupply, 20 
To houfe, and feed by hand my .weaning lambs. 
And drain the ftrutting udders of their dams ? 
Great was the ftrife betwixt the Tinging fwains : 
And I preferr’d my pleafure to my gains. 
Alternate rhyme the ready champions chofe : 25 

Thefe Corydon rehears’d, and Thyrfis thofe. 

C O R Y D O N. 

.Ye Mufes,.ever fair, and ever young, 

Affift my numbers) and infpire my long. 

With all my Cod ms O infpire my breaft. 

For Codrus, after Phoebus, fings the beft. 30 
Or if my wifhes have prefum’d too high. 

And ftretch’d their bounds beyond mortality. 
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The praife of artful numbers I refign : 

And hang my pipe upon the facred pine. 

T H Y R S I S. * 

Arcadian fwains, your youthful poet crown 55 
With ivy wreaths } tho f furly Codrus frown. 

Or if he blaft my Mufe with envious praife. 

Then fence my brows with amulets of bays ; 

Left his ill arts or his malicious tongue 
Shou’d poifon, or bewitch my growing fong. 

CORYDON. 

>' • 

Thefe branches of a flag, this tufky boar 
(The firft eflay of arms untry’d before) 

Young Mycon offers, Delia, to thy (hrine; 

But fpecd his hunting with thy pow’r divine. 

Thy ftatue then of Parian ftone (hall ftand ; 45 
Thy legs in bulkins with a purple band. 

T H Y R S I S. 

This bowl of milk, thefe cakes, (our country-, 
fare,) 

For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare, 

Uecaufc a little garden is thy care. *' 
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But if the falling lambs incrcafp my fold, 50 
Thy marble flatue {hall be turn’d to gold. 

C O R Y D O N. 

Fair Galatea, with thyfilver feet, 

O, whiter than the fwan, and more than Hybla 
fweet ; 

Tall as a poplar, taper as the bole. 

Come charm thy fhepherd, and reftore my foul . 55 
Come when nty lated iheep at night return ; 

And crown the filent hours, and flop the rofy morn . 

T H Y R S I S. 

May I become as abje& in thy fight. 

As fca-weed on the lhore, and black as night : 
Rough as a bur, deform’d like him who chaws 60 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws ; 

Such and fo monftrous let thy Twain appear, 

t 

If one day's abfence looks not like a year. 

Hence from the field for (hame : the flock deferves 
No better feeding, while the ihepherd ftarves. 65 

C O R Y D O N. 

Ye mofly fprings, inviting eafy fleep. 

Ye trees, whofe leafy {hades thofe mofly fountains 
keep, 
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Defend my flock ; the fummer heats are near, 
And bloflbms on the fwclling vines appear. 

T H Y R S I S. 

With hcapy fires our chearful hearth is 
crown’d •> . 70 

And firs for torches in the woods abound : 

We fear not more the winds, and wintry cold. 
Than ftreams the banks, or wolves the bleating 
fold. 

C O R Y D O N. 

Our woods wi th j uniper and chefn u ts crown’d^ 
With falling fruits and berries paint the ground; v 
And lavifh nature laughs, and ftrows her /lores \ 
around. 76 

But if Alexis from our mountains fly, 

Kv’n running rivers leave their channels dry. 

T H Y R S I S. 

Parch’d are the plains, and frying is the field. 
Nor withering vines their juicy vintage yield. 80 
But if returning Phyllis blefs the plain, "l 

The grafs revives ; the woods are green again; » 
And Jove defeends in (how’rs of kindly rain. J 

VoL# I.. # I 
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C 0 R Y D O N. 

The poplar is by great Alcides worn ; 

The brows of Phoebus his own bays adorn ; 85 

The branching vine the jolly Bacchus loves ; 
The Cyprian queen delights in myrtie groves. 
With hazlc Phyllis crowns her flowing hair ; 
And while flie loves that common wreath to wear, 
Nor bays, nor myrtle boughs, with hazlc lhall 
compare. no 

THYRSIS. 

The towYing alh is faireft in the woods ; 

In gardens pines, and poplirs by the floods : 

But if my Lycidas will cafe my pains, 

And often vifit our forfaken plains, 

To him the tow’ring alh fhall yield in woods; 95 
In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods. 

M E t I B CE U S. 

Thefe rhymes I did to memory commend, 
When vanquifli’d Thyrfis did in vain contend ; 
Since when, ’tis Corydon among the fwains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns. 10c 



V I R G I L’s 

PASTORALS. 

PASTORAL VIII. 


I i 



THE 

ARGUMENT. 

This Pafloral contains the fongs of Damon and Al - 
fheftbceus. The firjl of them bewails the lofs of 
bis miftrefs , and repines at the fuccefs of his rival 
Mopfus . The other repeat# the charms of fome 
enchantrefsy who endeavoured by her fpells and 
magic to make Daphnis in love with her . 



THE 


EIGHTH PASTORAL. 


OR, 

PHARMACEUTRIA. 


rpHE mournful Mufe of two defpairing 
Twain s. 

The love reje£led, and the lover’s pains. 

To which the falvage lynxes lift’ning Hood, 

The rivers flood on heaps, and flopp’d the running 
flood : 

The hungry herd their needful food refufe ; 5 

Of two defpairing fwains, 1 flng the mournful 
mufe. 

Great Pollio, thou for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready triumph of thy finilh’d wars, 

13 
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WhetherljFiinavus or th’ Illyrian coafl, 
Whatever land or fea thy prefence boaft 10 
la there an hour in fate referv’d for me. 

To fing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee ? 

In numbers like to thine, could I rehearfe 
Thy lofty tragic fcenes, thy labour’d verfe j 
The world another Sophocles in thee,' 1 5 

Another Homer fhou’d behold in me : 

Amidft thy laurels let this ivy twine. 

Thine was my earlieft Mufej my lateft (hall be 
thine. 

Scarce from the world the ihades of night with- 
drew > 19 

Scarce were the flocks refrefh’d with morning dew. 
When Damon ftretch’d beneath an olive fhade,-. 
And wildly flaring upwards, thus inveigh’d ( 

Againit the confcioui gods, and curs’d the cruel 
'maid : ^ 

Star of the morning, why doft thou delay ? 
Come, Lucifer, drive on the lagging day; 25 

While I my Nifa’s perjur’d faith deplore j 
Witnefs ye Pow’rs, by whom ihe falfely fwore 1 
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The Gods, alas, are witneflls in vain ; 

Yet fhall my dying breath to heav*n complain. 
Begin with me, my flute, the five el Maenalian 
. ftrain. 30 

The pines of Maenalus, the vocal grove, 

Arc ever full of verfe, and full of love : 

They hear the hinds, they heat tlicirGod com-^ 
plain j 

Who fuffer’d not the reeds to rifc*in vain. 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Maenalian 
ftrain * 35 

t 

Mopfus triumphs $ he weds the willing fair : 
When fuch is Nifa’s choice, what loyer can pc- 
fpair ! 

Now griffons join with mares ; another age 
Shall fee the hound and hind their thirft aflwage 
Promifcuous at the fpring : prepare the lights, 40 
O Mopfus ! and perform the bridal rites. 

Scatter thy nuts among the fcrambling boys : 
Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial joys. 
For thee the fun declines : O happy Twain ! 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Maenalian 
ftrain. • 

1 4 
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O, Nifa { juftly to thy choice condemn'd ! 
Whom haft thou taken, -whom haft thou con- 
temn’d ; 

For him, thou haft refus’d my browfing herd, , 
Scorn’d my thick eye-brows, and my fliaggy beard. 
Unhappy Damon fighs, and fings in vain : 50 . 
While Nifa thinks no God regards a lover's pain. / 
Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Msenalian f 
ft rain. J 

I view'd thee firft, how fatal was the view ! _ 
And led thee where the ruddy wildings grew, 
High on the planted hedge, and wet with morn- 
ing dew. 55 

Then fcarce the bending branches I cou’d win } 
The callow down began to doath my chin j 
I faw, I periflj’d ; yet indulg’d my pain : 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Msenalian 
drain. 

I know thee, love ; in defarts thou wert bred ; 60 
And at the dugs of favage tigers fed : 

Alien of birth, ufurper of the plains : 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Msenalian 
drains. 
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Rclentlefs love the cruel mother led. 

The blood of her unhappy babes to (bed : 65 

Love lent the fword j the mother (truck the blow; 
Inhunlan (he ; but more Inhuman thoTi. 

Alien of birth, ufurper of the plains : 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Menalian 
(trains. 

Old doting nature, change thy cjurfc anew : 70 
And let the trembling lamb the wolf purfue: 

Let oaks now flitter with Hefperian fruit. 

And purple daffodils from alder (hoot. 

Fat amber let the tamarifk diftil : 

And hooting owls contend with fwans in (kill. 75 
Hoarfc Tityrus drive with Orpheus in the woods ; 
And challenge fam\l Arion on the floods. 

Or, oh ! let nature ceafe, and chaos reign : 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Maenalian 
(train. 

Let earth be feaj and let the whelming tide, 80 
The lifclcfs limbs of lucklefs Damon hide : 
Farewel, ye fecret woods, and (hady groves, 
Haunts of my youth, and confcious of my loves ! 

* 1 5 
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I . 

From yon high cliff I plunge into the main $ _ 
Take the laft prefent of thy dying fwain : 85 f 

And ceafe, my filent flute, the fweet Menalian ft 

ftraia. J 

Now take your turns, ye Mufes, to rchearfc 
His friend's complaints ; and mighty magic verfe. 
Bring running water 5 bind thofe altars round 
With fillet* 5 and with vervain ftrow the ground: 90 
Make fat with frankincenfe the facred fires j 
Tore-inflame my Daphnis with defires. 

*Tis done, we want but verfe. Reftore my 
charms, 4 

My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Pale Phoebe, drawn by verfe from heav'n de- 
fends 5 95 

And Circe chang'd with charms Ulyfles' friends. 
Verfe breaks the ground, and penetrates the 
brake, 

And in the winding cavern fplits the fnake. 

Verfe fires the frozen veins : reftore, my charms. 
My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms, too 
1 
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Around his waxen image firft I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join’d : 
Thrice bind about his thrice-devoted head. 
Which round the facred altar thrice ii led. 

U nequal numbers pleafe theGods : my charms, 1 05 
Reftore my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Knit with three knots the fillets, knit ’em 
ftraight j * 

Then fay, Thefc knots to love I confccrate. 
Halle, Amaryllis, hafte; reftore my charms. 

My lovely Daphni^ to my longing arms. 110 

As fire this figure hardens, made of clay ; 

And this of wax with fire confumes away ; 

Such let the foul of cruel Daphnis be ; 

Hard to the reft of women ; foft to me. 

Crumble the facred mole of fait and corn, 1 1 5 
Next in the fire the bays with brimlionc burn. 
And while it crackles in the fulphur, fay. 

This, I for Daphnis burn •, thus Daphnis burn 

away. 

I 6 
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This laurel is bis fate : reftore, my charms, 

My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 1 20 

As when the raging heifer, through the grove, 
Stung with defire, pursues her wand'ring love 5 
Faint at the laft, (he feeks the weedy pools 
To quench her third, and on the ruihes rolls : 
Carelefs of night, unmindful to return ; 1 25 

Such fruitlcfs fires perfidious Daphnis burn. 
While I fo fcorn his love ; reftore my charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Thefe garments once were hft 5 and left to me* 
The pledges of his promis’d loyalty : 1 30 

Which underneath my threfliold I beftow ; 

Thefe pawns, O facrcd earth ! to me my Daph- 
nis owe. 

As theft were his, fo mine is he : my charms, 
Reftore their ling’ring lord to my deluded arms. 

Thefe pois'nous plants, for magic ufe de- 
fign’d, 135 

(The nobleft and the bed of all the baneful kind,) 
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Old Azeris brought me from the Pontic ftrand ; 
And cull'd the mifchief of a bounteous land. 
Smear'd with thefe pow’rful juices, on the ptain 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train : 140 

And oft the mighty necromancer boafts. 

With thefe, to call from tombs the llalking 
ghofts } 

And from the roots to tear the Handing corn. 
Which, whirl’d aloft, to diftant. fields- is born. 
Such is the ftrength of fpells : re (tore, my 
charms, 145 

My ling’ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 

) 

Bear out thefe allies j call 'em in the brook ; 
Call backwards o’er your head, nor turn your 
look : 

Since neither gods, nor godlike verfe can move. 
Break out ye fmother’d fires, and kindle fmother’d 
love. 1 50 

Exert your utmoft pow’r, my ling’ring charms. 
And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

See, while my laft endeavours I delay. 

The waking afhes rife, and round our altars play ! 
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Run to the threflipld, Amaryllis ; hark, 155 
Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. 

Good heav’n ! may lovers what they wifti believe ; 
Or dream their wifhes, and thofe dreams deceive ! 
No more, my Daphnis comes ; no more, my 
charms ; 

He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my defiring 
arms. 1 60 


®ss 
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PASTORALS. 


PASTORAL IX. 



THE 


ARGUMENT. 

IVhen Virgil , by the favour of Augujlus , had reco- 
vered his patrimony near Mantua , went in 

hope to take poffejfion , ttw in danger to be JIain 
by Arius the centurion , to whom thofe lands were' 
ajfigned by the emperor , in reward of his fervice 
againjl Brutus and CaJJius . Wf Pajloral there- 

fore is filled With complaints of bis hard tifage ; 
and the perfons introduced , are the bailiff of Vir- 
gil > Morris * o/zdf AiV friend Lycidas . 



THE 


ninth pastoral. 


OR, 


LYCIDAS and MOERIS. 

lycidas, 

T T O, Mtcris ! whither on thy way fo faft ? 
This leads to town. 

M €E R I S. 

O Lycidas, at laft 

The time is come I never thought to fee, 

(Strange revolution for my farm and me) 

When the grim captain in a furly tone 
Cries out. Pack, up, ye rafeals ! and be gone. 
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Kick’d out, wc fet the bed face on’t we cou’d, 
And thefe two kids t’appeafe his angry mood 
I bear, of which the Furies give him good, io 

L Y C I D A S. 

Your country friends were told another tale* 
That from the doping mountain to the vale. 

And dodder’d oak, and all the banks along, 
Mcnalcas lav’d his fortune with a fong. 

M CE R I S. 

Such was the news, indeed* blit fongs and 
rhymes • 1 5 

Prevail as much in thefe hard iron times, 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife 
Againft an eagle foufingfrom the ikies. 

And had not Phoebus warn’d me by the croak 
Of an old raven, from a hollow oak, 20 

To fliun debate, Menalcas had been flain. 

And Moeris not furviv’d him, to complain. 

L Y C I D A S. 

Now heav’n defend ! cou’d barb’rous rage in- 
duce 

The brutal fon of Mars t’infult thv facred Mufe ! 
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Who then fltould fmg the nymphs, or who rc- 
hearfe 25 

The waters gliding in a fmoother verfc 1 
Or Amaryllis praife, that heav’nly lay, - 
That (horten’d, as we went, oar tedious way. 

O Tityrus* tend my herd,, and fee them fed ; 

To morning palturcs, evening waters, led : 30 

And ’ware the Libyan ridgel’s butting head. 

• 

M CE R I S. 

Or what unjinifli’d he to V arus read ; 

Thy name, O Varus (if the kinder Pow'rs 
Preferve our plains, and Ihield the Mantuan 
tow’rs, 

Obnoxiousby Cremona’s neighboring crime,) 35 
Thcwingsof fwans, and ftronger pinion’d rhyme, 
Shall raife aloft, and foaring bear above 
Th* immortal gift of gratitude to Jove. 

L Y C I D A S. 

Sing on, Ting on, for 1 can ne’er be cloy’d. 

So may thy fwarms the baleful eugh avoid : 40 

So may thy cows their burden’d bags diftend. 

And trees to goats their willing branches bend. 
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Mean as I am, yet have the Mufes made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade : - 
At leaft the Ihepberds feem to like my lays, 45 
But I difcerji their flatt’ry from their praii'e : 

I nor to Cinna’s ears, nor Varus dare afpire; 

But gabble like a goofc, • amidft the fwan-like 
quite. 

M <E R I S. 

• 

’Tis what I have been conning in my mind : 
Nor are they verfes of a vulgar kind. 50 

Come, Galatea, come, the feas forfake ; 

What pleafures can the tides with their hoarfe 
murmurs make ? 

See, on the Ihore inhabits purple fpring. 

Where nightingales their love-fick ditty ling ; 
See, meads with purling ftreams, with flow’rs.. 

the ground, 55 

The grottoes cool, with lhady poplars crown’d. 
And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. 
Come then, and leave the waves’ tumultuous 
roar. 

Let the wild furges vainly beat the Ihore. 
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Or that fweet fong I heard with fuch delight; 60 
The fame you fung alone one ftarry night ; 

The tune I ftill retain, but not the words. 

M CE R I S. 

Why, Daphnis, doft thou fcarch in old records. 
To know the feafons when the ftars arife ? 

See Caefar’s lamp is lighted in the (kies : 65 

The ftar, whofe rays the blufliing grapes adorn. 
And fwell the kindly ripening ears of corn. 

Under this influence, graft the tender (hoot ; 
Thy childrens children (hall enjoy the fruit. 
The reft I have forgot, for cares and time 70 
Change all things, and untune my foul to rhyme: 
I cou’d have once fung down a fummer's fun. 
But now the chime of poetry is done. 

My voice grows hoarfe ; I feel the notes decay, 
As if the wolves had feen me firft to-day. 75 
But thefe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Mcnalcas has not yet forgot to ling. 

L Y C I D A S. 

Thy faint excufcs but inflame me more t 
And now the waves roll filent to the (bore. 
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Hufht winds the topmoft branches fcarcely bend, 80 
As if thy tuneful fong they did attend ; 

Already we have half, our way o’ercome j 
Far off lean difeern Bianor’s tomb ; 

Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a 
bow’r 

Of wreathing trees, in finging wafte an hour. 85 

Reft here thy weary limbs, thy kids lay down. 

We’ve day before us yet, to reach the town : 

Or if ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating ftorm, to bear. 

And that thou may’ft not be too late abroad, 90 

« 

Sing, I’ll cafe thy fhoulders of thy load. 

M (E R I S. 

Ceafe to requeft me * let us mind our way * 
Another fong requires another day. 

When good Men'alcas comes, if he rejoice. 

And find a friend at court, I’ll find a voice* 95 


kjotJ 



v I R G I L’s 
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PASTORAL X. 



THE 

argument. 

G alius 9 a great patron of Virgil , and an excellent 
poet , was very deeply in love with one Cither i * , 
whom he calls Lycoris ; and who had forfaken him 
for the company of a foldier . ‘The poet therefo ; * 
fuppofes his friend Gallus retired in his height cf 
melancholy into the folitudes of Arcadia , ( the cele- 
brated fcene of pajlorals \) where he reprefents him 
in a very languifhing condition , with all the rural 
Deities abont him , pitying his hard ufage, and 
condoling his misfortune • 



THE 


TENTH PASTORAL. 

O R, 

G A L L U S. 

rp H Y facrcd fupcour, Arethufa, bring. 

To crown m'y labour : 'tis the laft I fing. 
Which proud Lycoris may with pity view ; "l 
The Mufe is mournful, tho’ the numbers few. V 
Refufc me not a verfe, to grief and Gallus due. 5 J 
So may thy ftlver ftreams beneath the tide, 
Unmix’d with briny feas, fecurely glide. 

Sing then, my Gallus, and his hopelefs vows ; 
Sing, while my cattle crop the tender browfe. 
The vocal grove /hall anfwer to the found, 10 
And echo, from the vales, the tuneful voice re- 
bound. 

Vol. I. 
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What lawns or woods withheld you from his aid,*] 
Ye nymphs, when Gallus was to love betray'd j > 
To love, unpity’d by the cruel maid l J 

Nor fteepy Pindus cou’d retard your courfe, 15 
Nor cleft Parnafius, nor th’ Aonian fource : 
Nothing that owns theMufes cou’d fufyend 
Your aid to Gallus, Gallus is their friend. 

For him the lofty laurel ftands in tears, 

And hung with humid pearls the lowly ihrub ap- 
pears. ao 

Msenalian pines the godlike Twain bemoan ; ■» 

When fpread beneath a rock he ftgh’d alone 1 / 
And cold Lye* us wept from every dropping C 
ftone. ' 

The fheep furround their ihepherd, as he lies : 
Blufh not, fweet poet, nor the name defpife : 2$ 

Along the (beams his flock Adonis fed j 
And yet the queen of beauty bled his bed. 

The fwains and tardy neat-herds came, and laft 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maft. 39 

Wond’ring they alk’d from whence arofe thy 

flame; 

Yet more amaz’d, thy own Apollo came. 
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Flufh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 
eyes : 

Is (he thy cere ? is (he thy care ? he cries. 

Thy falfe Lycoris flies thy love and thee-t n 
A nd for thy rival tempts the raging fee, 35 f 
The forms of horrid war, and heav'n’s incle- f 
mency. ^ 

Sylvanus came : his brows a country crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 

Great Pan arriv’d ; and we beheld him too. 

His cheeks and .temples of vermilion hue. 40 
Why, Gallus, this immoderate grief, heery’d : 
Think’ft thou that love with tears is fatisfy’d ? 
The meads are fooner drunk with morning dews ; 
The bees with flow’ry (hrubs, the goats with 
browfe. 

Unmov’d, and with dejc&ed eyes, he mourn’d : 45 
He paus’d, and then thefe broken words return’d* 
’Tis paft i and pity gives me no relief : 

But you, Arcadian fwains, (hall (ing my grief : 
And on your hills my laft complaints renew j 
So fad a fong is only worthy you. 50 

How light wou’d lie the turf upon my breaft. 

If you my fufF’rings in your fongs cxprefl ? 

Ah ! that ywOf birth and bus’nefs had been mine* 
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Topenn the fhcep, and prefs the fwelling vine ! 
Had Phyllis or Amyntas caus’d my pain, 55 
Or any nymph, or any (hepherd on the plain, 
Tho’ Phyllis brown, tho’ black Amyntas were. 
Are violets not fweet, becaufe not fa ; r ? 

Beneath the fallows, and the (had y vine. 

My loves had mix’d their pliant limbs with 
mine ; 60 

Phyllis with myrtle * wreaths had crown’d my 
hair. 

And foft Amyntas fung away my pare. 

Come, fee what pleafures in our plains abound ; 

a * 

The woods, the fountains, and the flow’ry ground. 
As you are beauteous, were you half fo true, 65 
Here cou’d I live, and love, and die with only you. 
Now I to lighting hold;; am fent afar. 

And drive in winter camps with toils of war; 
While you, (alas, that I fhould find it'fo!) •» 
To (hun my fight, your native foil forego, 70 
And climb the frozen Alps, and tread th’ eter- 
nal fnow. * 

Ye frofts and fnows her tender body fpare, 

Thofe are not limbs for iftcles to tear. 
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For me, the wilds and dofarts ar? my choice * 

The Mufes, once my care ; my once harmonious 
voice. ^ 75 

There will I fing, forfaken and alonej 
The rpeks and hollow caves (hall echo to my moan. 
The -rind of ev’ry plant her name (hall know ; 
And as the rind extends, the love (hall grow. 
Then on Arcadian mountains will I chace 80 
(Mix’d with the woodland nymphs) the favage 
race. 

Nor cold fhalhhinder me, with horns and hounds 

To thrid the thickejts, or to leap the mounds. 

And now methinks o'er ftcepy rocks I go. 

And ru(h through founding wooJs, and bend the 

% 

Parthian bow : 85 

As if with fports my fufFcrings I could cafe. 

Or by my pains the God of Love appeafe. 

My frenzy changes, I delight no more 
On mountain tops to chace the tufky boar ; 

No game but hopelefs love my thoughts purfue : 
Once more ye nymphs, and fong‘, and lounding 
woods adieu. 

Love alters not for us his hard decrees. 

Not tho’ beneath the Thracian clime we freeze ; 

K 3 
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Or Italy's indulgent heav’n forego ; 

And in mid-winter tread Sithonian fnow. 95 

Or when the barks of elms are fcorch’d, we keep 

On Meroc's burning plains the Libyan (beep. 

In hcll f and earth* and Teas, and heav’n above. 

Love conquers all j and we muft yield to love. 

My Mufes, here your facrcd raptures end : 1 00 

The verfe was what I. ow’d my fuff ’ring friend. 

This while I fung, my forrows I deceiv’d, 

And bending ofiers into baikets weav’d. 

The fong, becaufe itifpir’d by youj (hall (hint : 

And Gallus will approve, becaufe ’tis mine. 105 

Gal] us, for whom my holy flames renew 

Each hour, and ev’ry moment rife in view : 

As alders, in the fpring, their boles extend ; 

And heave fo fiercely, that the bark they rend. 

Now let us rife, for hoarfenefs oft invades 110 
• 

The finger’s voice, who fings beneath the (hades. 
From juniper unwholfom dews diftil. 

That blaft the footy corn : the with’ring herb- 
age kill ; * 

Away, my goats, away : for you have brows’d 

s 

your fill. J 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

H L I 

EARL of CHESTERFIELD, 


MY L.O R D, 

I Cannot begin my addrefs to your 
Loidfhip, better than in the words 
of Virgil, 

—Quod obtanti, Divum promitterc nemo 
Audertt, volvendo dies, en, attulit ultro. 

Seven years together I have conceal"'? 
the longing which I had to api'c<r >e 
fore you : a time as tedious as •» 
palled in his wandering voyage, 
he reached the promilod Italy 
conlidered, that nothing v 
meannefs could produce, v\. 
of your patronage. At lall t 
occafion offered, of prtltnt' 
the beft pdem of the bell * 

*. K S 
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jP&lked this opportunity, I was in de- 
fpair of finding fuch another; and if I 
took it, I was Hill uncertain whether 
you would vouchfafe to accept it from 
my hands. It was a bold venture which 
I made, in defiring your permiflion to 
lay my unworthy labours at your feet. 
Butmyrafhnefshasfuccecded beyond my 
hopes : and you have been plcafed not to 
fufft r an old man to go difcontented out of 
the world for want of that protedion, of 
which he had been fo long ambitious. I 
have known a gentleman in dil'grace, and 
not daring to appear before king Charles 
the Second, though he much de fired 
it : at length he took the confidence to 
attend a fair lady to the court, and told 
his majefty, . that under her protedion 
he had prefumed to wait on him. With 
the fame humble confidence I prelent 
myfelf before your Lordlhip, and at- 
tending on Virgil hope a gracious re- 
ception. The gentleman lucceedcd, 
becaufc the powerful lady was his 
friend ; but 1 have too much injured 
my great author, to exptd he fhould 
intercede for me. I would have tranf- 
lated him, but according t'i the literal 
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French and Italian phrafes, I fear I have 
traduced him. It is the fault of many 
a well-meaning man, to be officious in 
a wrong place, and do a prejudice, 
where he had endeavoured to do a fer- 
vice. Virgil wrote his Georgies in the 
full ftrength and vigour of his age, 
when his judgment was at the height, 
and before his fancy was declining. 
He had (according to our homely fay- 
ing) his full fwing at this poem, be- 
ginning it about the age of thirty-five; 
and l'carce’concluding it before he ar- 
rived at forty. # It is obferved both of 
him and Horace, and 1 believe it will 
hold in all great poets ; that though 
they wrote before with a certain heat 
of genius which infpired them, yet 
that heat was not perfectly digefled. 
There is required a continuance of 
warmth to ripen the beft and noblefl 
fruits. Thus Horace in his firft and 
fecond book of Odes, was ftill rifing, 
but catnc not to his meridian till the 
third. After which his judgment was 
an overpoife to his imagination : he 
grew too cautious to be bold enough, 
lbr he defc&ndcd in his fourth by flow 
K 6 
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degrees, and in his Satires and Epiftlcs, 
was more a philofopher and a critic 
than a poet. In the beginning of fum- 
mer the days are almoft at a ftand, with 
little variation of length or fhortnefs, 
becaufe at that time the diurnal motion 
of the fun partakes more of a right 
line, than of a fpiral. The fame is 
the method of nature in the frame of 
man. lie feems at forty to be fully in 
his fummer tropic; fomewhat before, 
and fomewhat after he finds in his foul 
but fmall increafes or decays. From 
fifty to threefcore the balance generally 
holds even, in our colder climates : for 
he lofes not much in fancy ; and judg- 
ment, which is the effect of obl'erva- 
tion, if ill increafes : his fucceeding 
years afford him little more than the 
llubble of his'own harvert: : yet if his 
conftitution be healthful, his mind may 
flill retain a decent vigour; and the 
gleanings of that Ephraim, in compa- 
rifon with others, will furp.ifs the vin- 
tage of Abiczer. I have called this 
fomewhere by a bold metaphor, a green 
old age, Imt Virgil has given me his 
authority for the figure. 
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Jam fenior; fed cruda Deo, varidifque fcnc&us. 

Among thofe few who enjoy the 
advantage of a latter fpring, your lord- 
Ihip is a rare example : who being 
now arrived at your great climacteric, 
yet give no proof of the lead decay of 
your excellent judgment, and compre- 
henfion of all things which are with- 
in the compafs of human underftand- 
ing. Your converl'ation is as cafy as it 
is inftruCtive, and I could never obf'erve 
the lead vanity or the lead afTuming in 
any tiling you laid : but a natural unaf- 
fected modedy., full of good fenfe, 
ajid well digededv A clearnels of no- 
tion, expreifed in ready and undudied 
words. No man has complained, or 
ever can, that you have di (con . fed too 
long on any fuhjedt : for you leave us 
in an eagernefs of learning more; 
pleated with what we hear, but net 
fatisfied, bccaufc you will not lpcuk fo 
much as we could wifli. I dare not 
excufe your Lordfhip ftoin this fault ; 
for though it is none in you, it is one 
to all who have the happinefs of being 
known to you. I mult confefs the cri- 
tics make "it one of Virgil's beauties, 
that having faid what he thought conve- 
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nSent, he always left fomewhat for the 
imagination of his readers to fupply : 
that they might gratify their fancies, by 
finding more in what he had written, 
than at firfi they could, and think they 
had added to his thought, when it was 
all there before-hand, and heonlyfav- 
ed himlelf the expence of words. 
However it was, I never went from 
your Lordlhip, but with a longing to 
return, or without a hearty curie to him 
who invented ceremonies in the world, 
and put me on the neccility of with- 
drawing when it was my filtered, as 
well as tny delire, to have given you a 
much longer trouble. 1 cannot ima- 
gine (if your Lordlhip will give me 
leave to l'peak my thoughts) but you 
have had a more than ordinary viguur 
in your youth. For too much of heat 
is required at firft, that there may not 
too little be left at lad. A prodigal 
fire is only capable of large remains : 
and jours, my Lord, dill burns the 
clearer in declining. The blaze is not 
fo fierce as at the nrd, but the fmoke is 
wholly vanilhed ; and your friends who 
Hand about you are not only^fcnfible of 
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achearful warmth, but arc kept at an 
awful diftance by its force. In my 
Tmall oblervations of mankind, I have 
ever found, that fuch as are not rather 
too full of fpirit when they are young, 
degenerate to dulnefs in their age. So- 
briety in our riper years is the effect of 
a well-concodted warmth ; but where 
the principles are only phlegm, what 
can be expeded from the waterifh mat- 
ter, but an inlipid manhood, and nflu- 
pid old inf.iiKV ; dil'erction in leadin'!- 
itrings, ami a confirmed ignorance on 
crutches? Virgil, in his third Georgic, 
when he dcfirincs a colt, who promifes 
a courier for the. race, or for the fit Id 
of battle, (hews him the firfl to pafi: 
the bridge, which trembles under him, 
and to Hem the torrent of the flood. 
His beginnings mult be in ralhu-fs; a 
noble fault : but time and experience 
will correct that error, and tame it in- 
to a deliberate and well-weighed cou- 
rage ; which knows both to be cautious 
and to dare, as occafion offers. Your 
Lordfhip is a man of honour, not only 
fo unftained, hut fo unquefiioned, that 
you are the living flandard of that he- 
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roic virtue ; fo truly fuch, that if I 
would flatter you, I could not. It 
takes not'from you, that you were born 
with principles of generofity and pro- 
bity ; but it adds to you, that you have 
cultivated nature, and made thole prin- 
ciples the rule and meafurc of all your 
actions. The world knows this, with- 
out my telling ; yet poets have a right 
of recording it to all poiterify. 

Dignum Iaude virutn, Mufa vetat nv'ri. 

Epaminondas, Lucullus, and the two 
lirft Cadars, were not efleemed the 
worfe commanders, for having made 
philofophy and the liberal arts their 
lludy. Cicero might have been their 
equal, but that he wanted courage. To 
have both thefe virtues, and to have 
improved them both, with a loft nets of 
manners, and a fwcetnefs of convcria- 
tion, few of our nobility can till that 
character : one there is, and fo confpi- 
cuous by his own light, that he needs 
not . 

Digito monftrari, et dicier hie eft. 

To be nobly born, and of an ancient 
family, is in the extremes \>f fortune, 
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cither good or bad ; for virtue and de- 
feent are no inheritance. A long feries 
of ancestors fliews the native with 
great advantage at the firft ; but if he 
any way degenerate from his line, the 
lead: fpot is vifible on ermine. But to 
preferve this whitenefs in its original 
purity, you, my Lord, have, like that 
ermine, forlaken the common track of 
bulinels, which is not always clean : 
you have chofen for yourfelf a private 
greatnefs, and will not be polluted 
with ambition. It has been obferved 
in former times, that none have been 
fo greedy of employments, and of ma- 
naging the public, as they who have 
leall deferved their ftations. But fuch 
only merit to be called patriots, under 
whom we fee their country dourifh. I 
have laughed fometimes (for who would 
always be a Heraclitus ?) when I have 
reflected on thofe men, who from time 
to time have (hot themfelves into the 
world. I have feen many fuccedions of 
them ; fome bolting out upon the ftage 
with vaft applaule, and others hided 
off, and quitting it with difgrace. But 
while they were in aition, 1 have con- 
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ftantly obfervcd, that they feemed defi- 
rou8 to retreat from bufinefs : greatnefs 
they faid was naufeous, and a crowd 
was troublefome ; a quiet privacy was 
their ambition. Some few of them I 
believe faid this in earneft, and were 
making a provifion againft future 
want, that they might enjoy their age 
with eafe : they faw the happinefs of 
a private life, and promifed to them- 
felves a blefiing, which every day it was 
in their potircr to poffefs. But they 
deferred it, and lingered ftill at court, 
becauie they thought they had not yet 
enough to make them happy j they 
would have more, and laid in to make 
their folitude luxurious. A wretched 
philofophy, which Epicurus never 
taught them in his garden : they loved 
the profpedfc of this quiet in reverfion, 
but were not willing to have it in pof- 
feffion ; they would firft be old, and 
made as fure of health and life, as if 
both of them were at their difpofe. 
But put them to the neceflity of a pre- 
fent choice, and they preferred conti- 
nuance in power : like the wretch who 
called death to his aififlance, but re- 
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fufed him when he came. The .great 
Scipio was not of their opinion, who 
indeed fought honours in his youth, 
and indured the fatigues with which he 
purchafed them. He fcrved his coun- 
try when it was in need of his courage 
and conduit* until he thought it was 
time to ferve himfelf : but difmounted 
from the faddle when he found the bead: 
which bore him began to grow reftiff 
and ungovernable. But your Lordfhip 
has given us a better example of mode- 
ration. You faw betimes that ingrati- 
tude i6 not confined to commonwealths; 
and therefore though you were formed 
alike, for the greatell of civil employ- 
ments, and military commands, yet 
you pulhed not your fortune to rife in 
either ; but contented yourfelf with 
being capable, as much as any whofo- 
ever, of defending your country with' 
your fword, or atlifting it with your 
counfel, when you were called. For 
the reft, the refpedt and love which was 
paid you, not only in the province 
where you live, but generally by all 
who had the happinels to know you, 
was a wife exchange for the honours 
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of the court : a place of forgetfulnefs, 
at the beft,'for well-defervers. It is 
neceffary for the polifhing of manners, 
to have breathed that air, but it is in- 
fedlious even to the bcft morals to live 
always in it.. It is a dangerous com- 
merce, where an honeft man- is fure at 
the firft of being cheated ; and he re»- 
covers not his Ioffes, but by learning 
to cheat others. The undermining 
fmile becomes at length habitual ; and 
the drift of his plaufible converfation, 
is only to flatter one, that he may be- 
tray another. Yet it is good to have 
been a looker-on, without venturing to 
play ; that a man may know falle dice 
another time, though he never means 
to ufethem. I commend not him who 
never knew a court, but him who for- 
fakes it becaufe he knows it. A young 
man deferves nopraiie, who out of me- 
lancholy zeal leaves the world before 
he has well tried it, and runs headlong 
into religion. lie who carries a maiden- 
head into a cloiiTer, is fometimes apt 
to lofe it there, and to repent of his re- 
pentance. He only is like to endure 
au fieri ties, who has already found the 
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inconvenience of pleafures. Foralmoft 
every man will be making experiments 
in one part or another of his life : and 
the danger is t[ie lefs when we are 
young ; for having tried it early, we 
fhall not be apt to repeat it afterwards. 
Your Lordlhip therefore may pro- 
perly be faid to have chofen a retreat, 
and not to have chofcn it until you had 
maturely weighed the advantages of ril- 
ing higher with the hazards of the fall. 
“ Res non parta labore, fed relidta,” 
was thought by a poet to be one of the 
reijuilitcs to a happy life. Why fliould 
a reafonablc man put it into the power 
of fortune to make him milerable, 
when his ancellors have taken care to 
releafc him from her ? let him venture, 
fays Horace, “ Qm zonam perdidit.” 
He who has nothing, plays fecurely, 
for he may win, and cannot be poorer 
if he loles. But he who is born to a 
plentiful eftate, and is ambitious of of- 
fices at court, fets a Hake to fortune, 
which (lie can lcldom anfwer : if he 
gains nothing, he lofes all, or part of 
what was once his own ; and if he gets, 
he cannot be certain but he may re- 
fund. 
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' In fhort, however he fucceeds, it is 
covetoufnefs that induced him firft to 
play, and covetoufnefs is the undoubt- 
ed fign of ill fenfe af bottom. The 
odds are againft him, that he lofes j 
and one lofs may be of more confe- 
rence to him than all his former win- 
nings. It is like tho prefent war of the 
Chriftians againftthe Turkj every year 
they gain a vidory, and by that a town j 
but if they are once defeated, they lofe 
a province at a blow, and endanger the 
fafety of the whole empire. You, my 
Lord, enjoy your quiet in a garden, 
where you have not only the leifure of 
thinking, but the pleafure to think of 
nothing which can difcompofc your 
mind. A good confcience is a port 
which is land locked on every fide, and 
where no winds can pofiibly invade, no 
tempelts can arife. There a man may 
{land upon the ihore, and not only fee 
his own image, but that of his Maker, 
clearly reileded from the undifturbed 
and filent waters. Reafon wasintended 
for a hlefling, and fuch it is to men of 
honour and integrity $ who defire no 
more than what they are able to give 
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themfelves ; like the happy old Cori- 
cyan, whom my author deferibes in 
his fourth Georgic ; whofe fruits and 
fallads, on which he lived contented, 
were all of his own growth, and hits own 
plantation. Virgil feems to think thatthe 
blcflings of a country life are not com- 
plete, withoutan improvement of know- 
ledge by contemplation and reading. 

O fortunatos nimiutn, bona A fua norint. 

Agricolas I 

It is but half poftefiion not to un- 
derftand tha't happinefs which we pof- 
fefs : a foundation of good fenfe, and 
a cultivation of learning, are required 
to give a feafoning to retirement, and 
make us tafte the blefling. God has 
beftowed on your Lordlhip the firft of 
thefe, and you have beftowed on your- 
felf the fecond. Eden was not made 
for hearts, though they were fuffered 
to live in it, but for their mafter, who 
ftudied God in the works of his crea- 
tion. Neither could the devil have 
been happy there with all his know- 
ledge, for he wanted innocence to make 
him fo. He brought envy, malice, and 
ambition into paradife, which foured 
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to him the fweetnefs of the place. 
Wherever inordinate affedtions are, it 
is hell. Such only can enjoy the 
country, who are capable of thinking 
when they are there, and have left their 
paffions behind them in the town. 
Then they are prepared for folitude ■, 
and in that folitude is prepared for them 

Et fee ura quies, et nefeia fallcre vita. 

As I began this dedication with a 
verfe of Virgil, fo I conclude it with 
another. The continuaike of your 
health, to enjoy that happinefs which 
you fo well deferve,. and which you 
have provided for yourfelf, is the fincere 
and earneft wiih of 

Your Lordfliip’s 
moil devoted, and 
moft obedient fervant. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 
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ON T H E 
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V I R C { may hr reckoned the ft r fl who in* 
t induced three new Kinds ui poetry among 
the Romans, which he copied after ilnce 
flu: g.eatclt matters of Greet c. Theocritus and 
Jfon.tr li.ivc flill difputcd for the .uhantage over him 
in pafinral and heroics* but I think all arc unanim- 
ous in gi\ing him the precedence to Ucfiod in his 
Georgies. The truth of it is, the fweetnefs and 
r uflic it y of a p.dlora! cannot be fo well evpn.lt in 
any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly 
mixt and qualified with the Doric dialed, nor can 
the majefty of an heroic poem any where appear fo 
well as in this language, which has a natural great- 
nefs in it, and can be often rendered more deep and 
foiwrous by the pronunciation of the Ionians. But 
V o l, I. L 
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in the middle (tile, where the writers in both tongues 
are on a level, we fee how far Virgil has exelled all 
who have written in the fame way with him. 

There has been abundance of cntictfm fpent on 
Virgil’* Paftorals and ASneids, but the Georgies are 
a fubjett which none of the critics have Sufficiently 
taken into their confideration ; mod of them pair- 
ing it over in Silence, or calling it under the fame 
head with Paftoral ; a divifion by no means proper, 
unlefs we fuppofe the (tile of a hufbandmanjyght 
to be imitated in a Georgic, as that of a (hepherd 
is in Paftoral. But though the feene of both tlicfe 
poems lies in the fame place; the fpeakers in them 
are of a quite different charatter, fincethe precepts 
of hulbandry are not to be delivered with the fim- 
plicity of a plough-man, but with the addrefs of a 
poet. No rules therefore that relate to Paftoral, 
can any way aflett the Georgies, which fall under 
thatclafsot poetry, which cpnfifts in giving plain 
and dirett inftruttions to the reader ; whether they 
be moral duties, as thofe of Theognis and Pythago- 
ras ; or philosophical fpeculations, as thofe of Ara- 
tus and Lucretius ; or rules of prattice. as thofe of 
Hcliod and Virgil. Among thefe different kinds 
of fubietts, that which the Georgies goes upon, is 
I think the meaneft and lead improving, but the 
snoft pleating and delightful. Precepts of morality, 
bcfidcs the natural corruption of our tempers, which 
makes us averfe to them, arc lb ab dratted from 
ideas of fenfe, that theyfcldom give an opportunity 
for thofe beautiful descriptions and images whicn 
arc the Spirit and life of poetry. Natural philofophy 
has indeed fcnfibje ohjetts to work upon, but then 
it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its 
notions, and perplexes him with a multitude of its 
difputes. But this kind of poetry I am now Speak- 
ing of, addedfie* itfelf wholly to the imaginations 
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it is altogether converfant among the fields and 
woods, and has the moil delightful part of nature 
for its province. It raifes in our minds a pleating 
variety of feenes ami landscapes, whild it teaches 
us ; and makes the dried of its precepts look like a 
dcleription. 44 A Gcorgic therefore is feme part of 
44 the fcicncc of hufbandry put into a pleating drefs, 
44 andfetofT with all the beauties .md embellishments 
44 of jioetry.” Now lince this fcicncc of hulbandry 
is of a very large extent, the poet (hews his (kill in 
Gngfing out fuch precepts to proceed on, as are life- 
ful, and at the fame time mod capable of ornament. 
Virgil was fo well acquainted with this fecret, that to 
fet off his fird Gcorgic, he has run into a fet of pre* 
cepts, which are almod foreign to his fubjedt, in 
that beautiful account he gives us of the figm in na- 
ture, which precede the changes of the weather* 
And if there be fo much art in the choice of fit 
precepts, there is fo ^nuicli more required in the 
treating of them; that they may fall in after each 
other by a natural unforced method, and (hew them* 
felves in the bed and mod advantageous light* 
They fhould all be fo finely wrought together in the 
Janie piece, that no coarfe Team may di (cover where 
they join, as in a curious brede of needlework, one 
colour falls away by fuch juft degrees, and another 
rifes fo infenfibly, that we fee the variety without 
being ablejfe diftinguidt the total vanifhing of the 
one from the firll appearance of the other. Nor is 
it diffident to range and difpofe this body of precepts 
into a dear and eafy method, unlcfs they are deliver* 
cd to us in die mod pleafing and agreeable manner : 
for there are fcveral ways of conveying the fame truth 
to the mind of man ; and to choofe the pleafanted of 
thefe ways, is that which chiefly didinguiflies poetry 
from prole, and makes Virgil’s rules of hufliandry 
gleafanter to read than Varro’s. Where the prole- 
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writer fells »r> plainly wli.it Might to be done, the 
p«;rt coniv«ils ih? prr rpt in a elefeription, and 
xcpK uih his count-yip .n performing the adion in 
in which he would irdiiiid his reader. Where the 
one lets out as fully and difti idly as he can, all the 
parts of the truth, wiiich he would communicate 
to us ; the other fmgles out the moil plcaftngcircum- 
ftanceoft this truth, and fo conveys the whole in a 
more diverting manner to the underftanding I fhall 
give one indance out of a multitude of this nature 
that might be found in the Georgies* where the 
reader may fee the different ways Virgil has taken to 
exprefs the fame thing, and how much pleafanter 
every manner of cxpiciiion is, than the plain and di- 
red mention of it would have been. It is in the fccond 
Georgic, where he tells us what trees will bear graft- 
ing on each other. 

Et (repeal ter i us ram 05 impupe videmus 
Verterc in alterius, mutatamque iitfita mnla 
Ferre pyrum, ct prunis lapidoia rubefccrc corna. 

Steriles Platani malos geflere valentcs, 

Cadanerc fagos, ornufque ineanuit albo 
Flore pyri: glandemquc fuis fregerc fub ulmis. 

— — Ncc lortgum tempus : et ingens 
Exiit ad ccelum minis felicibus arbos : 

Miratorque novas frondcset non fua pom a. 

Here we fee the poet confidcred all tfte effeds of 
this union between trees of different kinds, and took 
notice of that efled which had the moll furpriac, 
and by confequence the molt delight in it, to exprefs 
the capacity that was in them of being thus united. 
This way of writing is every where much in itfc 
among the poets, and is particularly pradifed by 
Virgil, who loves to fugged a truth indirectly, and 
without giving us a full and open view of it 1 to let 
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us fee juft fo much as will naturally lead the imagi- 
nation into all the parts that lie concealed. This is 
wonderfully diverting to the timkrf landing, thus to 
receive a precept, that enters as it were thiough a 
bye-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. I’or here the mind, which is 
always delighted with its own difcoierics, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and feems to woik out the 
reft by the ftrengih of her own faculties. 

• But fince the inculcating precept upon precept, 
will at length prove tirefome to the reader, if he 
meets with no entertainment, the poet muft take 
care not to encumber his poem with too much bufi- 
nefs: but fometimes to relieve the fubjeft with a 
moral reflexion, or let it reft a while for the fake of 
a pleafant and. pertinent digreflion. Nor is it fuflfi- 
cient to run out into beautiful and diverting digref- 
fions (as it is geneMlly thought) unJeis they are 
brought in aptly, and arefomething of a piece with 
the main dtfign of the Gcorgic : tor they ought to 
have a remote alliance at Jcaft to the fubjeft, that fo 
the whole poem may be more uniform and agreeable 
in all its parts We lliould never quite lofe fight of 
the country, though we are fometimes cnici Mined 
v irh a dinmt piofpcit ot it. Of this nature are 
Virgil's iL-iv. ipiicns of the original of agriculture, 
f.i i.»c 1 r V|NL* duels ui Itaiy, ol a country lile, and 
the like, which are not bi ought in by force, but na- 
turally rife out of the principal argument and defign 
c f the poem. 1 know no one digreflion in the Geor- 
gia that may feem to contradict this obfervation, 
befulcs that in the latter end ol the firft book, where 
the poet lanches out into a difeourfe ot the battle of 
Vhufalia, and the actions of Auguftus : but it is 
worth while 10 conn tier how admirably he has turn- 
ed the couil'eof his narration into its proper channel, 
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and made his hufbandman concerned even in what 
relates to the battle, in thofe inimitable lines. 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 

Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exefa inveniet fcabra rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus raftrb galeas pulfabit inanes, 

Grandiaque effoffis mirabitur ofla fepulchris. 

And afterwards fpeaking of Auguftus*s aftions, he 
ftill remembers that agriculture ought to be fome 
way hinted at throughout the whole poem, 

—Non ullus aratio 

Digitus honos : fquaJent abduttis arva colonis : 

Et curvae rigidum fakes conflantur in enfem. 

We now come to the ftile which is proper to a 
Georgic : and indeed this is the part on which the 
poet mull lay out all his ftrehgth, that his words 
may be warm and glowing, and that every thing he 
deferibes may immediately preient itfelf, and rife up 
to the reader’s view. He ought in particular to be 
careful of not letting his fubject debate his ftile, and 
betray him into a mcannefs of expreftion, but every 
where to keep up his verfe in all the pomp of num- 
bers, and dignity of words. 

I think nothing which i$a phrafeor faying in com- 
mon talk, fliould be admitted into a fciious poem ; 
bccaufe it takes off from the folemnity of the cx- 
preflion, and gives it too great a turn of familiarity : 
much lefs ought the low phrafes and terms of art, 
that are adapted to hufbandry, have any place in fuch 
a work as the Georgic, which is not to appear in the 
natural fimplicity and nakednefe of its fubjeft, but 
in the pleaMnteft drefs that poetry can beftow on it. 
Thus Virgil, to deviate from the common form of 
words would not make ufe of u tempore" but € ‘ fy* 
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“ derc” in his firft verfe, and every where elfe 
abounds with metaphors, Grecifms, and circumlo- 
cutions, to give his verfe the greater pomp, and 
prefer ve it from finking into a plebeiiyi Rile. And 
herein con fids Virgil’s mafterpicce, who has not 
only excelled all other poets, but cven^himfelf, 
in the language of his Georgies, where we re- 
ceive more ftrong and lively ideas of things from 
his words, than we could have done* from the ob- 
jects thcmfclves : and find our imaginations more 
afteded by his deferiptions, than they would have 
been by the very fight of what he deferibes. 

I (hall now, after this fliort fcheme of rules, con- 
fider the different fuccefs that Hefiod and Virgil 
have met with in this kind of poetry, which may 1 
give us feme further notion of the excellence of the 
Georgies. Tcf begin with Hefiod ; if we may guels 
at his charadcr from his writings, he had much 
more of the hufbandraan than the poet in his tem- 
per i he was wonderfully grave, difereet, and fru- 
gal ; he lived altogether in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the oracle of the 
whole neighbourhood. Thefe principles of good 
hufbandry ran through his works, and dire&ed him 
to the choice of tillage and merchandize, for the 
fubjeft of that which is the mod celebrated of them* 
He is every where bent on inflru&ion, avoids all 
manner of digrdlions, and does not ffir out of the 
field once in the whole Georgic. His method in 
describing month after month with its proper feafons 
and employments, is too grave and fimple 1 it takes 
off from the furprize and variety of the poem, and 
makes the whole look but like a modern almanack 
in verfe. The reader is carried through a courfe of 
weather, and may beforehand guefs whether he is 
to meet with fnow or rain, doudsor funffiine, in the 
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next defcription. His defcriptions indeed have 
abundance of nature in them, but then it is nature 
in her fimplicity and undrefs , Thus when he fpeaks 
of January, 44 The wild beads, lays he, run fliivcr- 
“ ing through' the woods with their heads Hooping 
“ to the ground and their tails clapt between their 
“ legs ; the goats and oxen are almoft fiend with 
u cold 5 but it is not fo.bad with the fheep, becaufe 
“ they have a thick coat of wool about them. The 
u old men too arc bitterly pinched with the weather, 
u but the young girls feel nothing of it, who fit at 
ft home with their mothers by a warm fire-fide.” 
Thus does the old gentleman give himfclf up to a 
loofc kind of tattle, rather than endeavour after a 
juft poetical defcription. Nor has he ihewn more 
of art or judgment in the precepts he has given us, 
which are fown fo very thick,, that they clog the 
poem too much, and arc often fo minute and full 
of circumftanccs, that they weaken and un nerve 
his verfe. But after all, we are beholden to him for 
the firft rough flcetch of a Georgic 2 where we may 
Hill di£bover fomeihing venerable in the antiqueneis 
of the work ; but if we would fee the defign en- 
larged, the figures reformed, the colouring laid on, 
and the whole piece finilhed, we muft expea it from 
a greater matter's hand. 

Virgil iias drawn out the rules of tillage and plant- 
ing into two books, which Hefiod has difpatchcd 
in half a one j but has fo raifed the natural rudenefe 
and fimplicity of bis fubjeft with fuch a fignificancy 
of expreifiou, fttch a pomp of verfe, fuch variety of 
tranfitions, and luch a foiemn air in his reflexions, 
that if we look on both poets together, we fee in one 
the plainnefs of a downright countryman, and in 
the other, fomeihing of a ruftic majefty, like that 
of a Roman dittator.at the plough-tail. He delivers 
the meaneft of his precepts with a kind of grandeur, 
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he breaks the clods and tofies the dung about with 
an air of. graceful nefs. His prognofticaiions of the 
weather are taken out of Aratus, where we may fee 
how judicioufly he has picked out thofe that are moffc 
proper for his hufbandman’o obfervation ; Jiow he 
has enforced the exprelfion, and heightened the 
images which he found in the original. 

The fecondbook has more wit in ii, and a greater 
boldnefe in its metaphors than any ot the reft. 1 he 
poet with a great beauty applies oblivion, ignorance,, 
wonder, detirc, and the like, to his trees. 'Hie Lift 
Georgic has indeed as many metaphors, but not fo 
daring as this; for human thoughts and palltons 
may he more naturally aferibed to a bee, than to an 
inanimate plant. He who reads over the plcafurca: 
of a country life, as they are deferibed by Virgil in 
the latter end of this book, can lcurce be of VhgnV,. 
mind in preferring even the life of a philofophcr u> it. 

We may 1 think reld the poet's clime in his de- 
fers ption, for he feems to have been in a fwcat at the 
writing of it. 

O quis me gclidis fub morttibus Ihtmi 

.Siftat, et ingenti ramorum jrroleg.it umbra ? 

And is every where mentioning among ids chief 
jdeafurcs, tlic’ coolncfs of his Andes and rivers*, 
vales r.nd grottos, which a more northern poet 
would have omitted for the description of u tunny 
hill, and fire-tide. 

The third Georgic feems to be the moft laboured 
of tliem all; there is a wonderful vigour and fpirfc 
in the defci iption of the horfc and chariot-race '1 lie 
force of love is reprefented in nob!** mftances, and 
very fubiime exprethons. The Scythtan winter- 
piece, appears fo Very cold and bleak to-the eye, that 
a man can fcarce look on it without {hivering. The 
murrain at the end has all the exprtffif&icfs that 
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words can give. It was here that the poet foamed 
hard to out* do Lucretius in the dcfcriptkfti of his 
plague ; and if the reader would fee what fuceefs he 
had, he “may find it at large in Scaliger. 

But Virgil feems no where fo well pleafed as 
when he is got among his bees in the fourth Georgic ; 
and ennobles the anions of fo trivial a creature, 
with metaphors drawn fronvthe mod important con- 
cerns of mankind. His verfes are not in a great- 
er noife and hurry in the battles of ASneas and Tur- 
nus, than in the engagement of two fwarms. And 
as in his ./Eneisbe compares the labour of hisTrojans 
tothofeof bees and pifmires, here he compares the 
labours of the bees to thofe of the Cyclops. In 
ihort, the Lid Georgic was a good prelude to the 
./Eneis ; and very well (hewed what, the poet could 
do in the defeription of what was really great, by 
his deferibingthe mock-grandeur of an inieft with 
fo good a grace. There is more pleafantnefs in the 
little platform of a garden, which he gives us about 
the middle of this book, than in all the fpacious 
walks and water-works of Rapin. The fpeech of 
Proteus, *at the end c&n never be enough admired, 
and was indeed very nt to conclude fo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the beauties in 
the Georgies, I (hould in the next place endeavour 
to point out ks imperfe&ions if it has any. But 
though I think there are fome few parts m it that are 
not 10 beautiful as the red, I (hall not prefume to 
name them* as rather fufpc&ing my own judgment, 
than 1 can believe a fault to be in that poem, which 
Jay ft> long under Virgil's correction, and had his 
lad hand put to it. The fird Georgic was probably 
burlefqued in the author's lifetime; for we dill 
find in the fcholiafts a verfe that ridicules 
part of a line tranflgted from HeGod 5 “ nu- 
" dus ara* fere nudu*.’ , «— -And we may eafily guefi 
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at the judgment of this extraordinary critic, who- 
ever he was, from his cenfuring this particular pre- 
cept. We may be fure Virgil would not have tranf- 
lated it from Hefiod, had ne not difcovered fome 
beauty in it; and indeed the beauty of it is what I have 
before obferved to be frequently met with in Virgil, 
the delivering the precept fo indireCtly, and Tingling 
out the particular circumdance of fowing and 
ploughing naked, to fugged to us that thefe employ- 
ments are proper only in the hot fcafon of the year. 

1 (hall not here compare the (file of the Georgies 
with that of Lucretius, which the reader may fee 
already done in the Preface to the fecond volume of 
Mifcellany Poems ; but (hall conclude this poem to 
be the mod complete, elaborate, and Tmidied piece of 
all antiquity. The iEneis indeed is of a nobler 
kind, but the Georgic is more perfect in its kind. 
The jEncis has a greater variety of beauties in it, 
butjhofe of the George are moreexquifitc. In ihort, 
the Georgic has all the perfections that can be ex- 
pected in a poem written by the greated poet in the 
flower of his age, when his invention was ready, hi$ 
imagination warm, his judgment fettled, and all 
his faculties in their full vigour and maturity. 
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The poet, in the beginning of this book , propounds 
the general defign of each Georgic : and , after a 
folemn invocation of all the Gods who are any way 
related to his fubjefl, he addrtjfes himfelf in par- 
ticular to Augujlus, whom be compliments with 
divinity j and after Jlrikts into bis bufmcfsi He 
Jhews the different kinds of tillage proper to 
different foils, traces out the original of agricul- 
ture , gives a catalogue of the hnjhandman’s tools » 
fpetifes the employments peculiar to each feafon, de- 
fcrilts the changes of the weather , with the ftgns 
in heaven and earth that forebode them. Infan- 
tes many of the prodigies that happened near the 
time of Jnliut Ceefar's death . And Jhuts up all 
with a fupplioation to the Gods for the fafety of 
Augujlus, and the prefervation of Rome. 
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W HAT makes a plenteous harvclt, when 
co turn 

The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn ; 
The care of Iheep, of oxen, and of kinc ; 

And how to raife on elms the teeming vine ; 

The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 

I Ang, Mecsenas, and I ling to thee* 

Ye Deities 1 who fields and plains proteft. 
Who rule the feafons, and the year direct ; 
Bacchus and foft’ring Ceres, Pow’rs divine, 

Who gave us corn for mall, for water wine : i o 
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Ye Fawns, propitious to the rural fwains, 
YeNymphsthat haunt the mountains and theplains. 
Join in my work, and to my numbers bring 
Your needful fuccour, for your gifts 1 fing. 

And thou, whofe trident ftruckthe teeming earth. 
And made a paffage for thecourfcr’s birth ; 16 

And thou, for whom the Caean fhore luflains 
The milky herds, that graze the flow’ry plains $ 
And thou, the fhepherds tutelary God, 

Leave, for a while, O Pan ! thy lov’d abode : 20 
And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 

From fields and mountains to /my fong repair. 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fat’ning oil, 

Thou founder of the plough and plough-man’s toil ; 
And thou, whofe hands the fhroud-like cvprcfs 
rear j 25 

Come all ye Gods and Goddeflcs that wear 
The rural honours, and increafe the year. 

You, who fupply the ground with feeds of grain ; 
And you, who fwell thofe feeds with kindly rain : 
And chiefly thou, whofe undetermin’d flute 30 
Is yet the buflnefs of the Gods debate $ 

Whether in after-times to be declar’d 
The patron of the world, and Rome’s peculiar 
guard. 
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Or o’er the fruits and feafons to prcf&de. 

And the round circuit of the year to guide; 35 
Pow'rful of bleflings, which thou ftrcw’ft around* 
And with thy Goddefs mother’s myrtle crown'd. 
Or wilt thou, Caefar, chufe the watry reign* 

To fmooth the furges, and correA the main? 
Then mariners, in ftorm9, to thee (hall pray, 40^ 
Ev’n utmoft Thule (hall thy pow’r obey; ► 
And Neptune (hall refign the fafces of the foa. 
The wat’ry virgins for thy bed (ball drive. 

And Tcthys all her waves in dowry give. 

Or wilt thou blcfsour fu miners with thy rays, 45 
Ami feated near the Balance* poife the days: 
Where in the void of heav’n a fpace is free* 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid, for thee. 
The Scorpion ready to receive thy laws, 

Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. 50 
Whatever part of heav’n thou (halt obtain. 

For let not hell prefume of fuch a reign \ 

Nor let fo dire a third of empire move 
Thy mind, to leave thy kindred Gods above. 
Tho’ Greece admires Elyfium’s bleft retreat, 55 
Tho* Proferpine affe&s her filent feat. 

And, importun’d by Ceres to remove. 

Prefers the fields below to thofe above. 
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But thou* propitious Caefar ! guide my courfe. 
And to my bold endeavours add thy force. 60 
Pity the poet’s and the ploughman’s cares, • 
Int’reft thy greatnefs in our mean affairs, 

Aud ufc thyfclf betimes to hear and grant our 
pray’rs. 

While yet the fpring is young, while earth un- 
binds 

Her frozen bofom to the weftern winds ; 65 

While moun tain- fnows diffolve again ft the fun. 
And dreams, yet new, from precipices run ; 
Ev’n in this early dawning of the year. 

Produce the plough, and yoke the fturdy fleer. 
And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 70 
Till the bright {hare is bury*d in the foil. 

That crop rewards the greedy gcafant’s pains, 
Which twice the fun, and twice the cold fuflainst I 
And burfts the crowded barns, with more than 1 
promis’d gains. 

But ere wc ftir the yet unbroken ground, 75 
The various courfe of feafons mu ft be found ; 
The weather, and the fettingof the winds. 

The culture Anting to the fev’ral kinds 
Of feeds and plants, and what will thrive and rife; 
And what the genius of the foil denies. 80 
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This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres fuits; 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 

A fourth with grafs, unbidden, decks the ground : 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow faft’ron crown'd ; 
India, black ebon and white ivory bears ; 85 

And foft Idume weeps her od’rous tears. 

Thus Pontus fends her beaver ftones from far ; 
And naked Spaniards temper Heel for war. 

Epirus for th’ Elean chariot breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of running fteeds. 90 
This is th’ original contra# j thefe the laws 
Impos’d by nature, and by nature’s caufe. 

On fundry places, when Deucalion hurl’d 
His mother’s, entrails on the defart world : 
Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were born.-v 
Then borrow part of winter for thy corn : 96 I 
And early with thy team the glebe in furrpws l 
turn. ** . 

That while the turf lies open and unbound, 
Succeeding funs may bake the mellow ground. 
But if the foil be barren, only fear too 

The furface, and but lightly print the Ihare, 
When cold Ardurus riles with the fun : 

Left wicked weeds the corn ihould over-run 
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In watry foils ; or led the barren fand 
Shou’d fuck the mOifture from the rhirfty land. 1 05 
Both thefe unhappy foils the Twain forbears, 

And keeps a fabbath of alternate years ; 

That the fpent earth may gather heat again ; 

And better’d by ceffation, bear the grain. 

At lead where vetches, pul fe, and tares have flood? 
A nd ft alks of lupines grew (a ftubborn wood.) 110 
Th’ enfuing feafon/in return, may bear 
The bearded prtduft of the golden year. 

For fiax and oats will burn the tender field, 

And fleepy poppies harmful harvefts yield. XI 5 
But fwcet viciiHtudcs of reft and toil 
Make eafy labour, and renew the foil. 

Yet fprinkle fordid afhes all around. 

And load with fat’ningdung thy fallow ground. 
Thu^change of feeds for meagre foils is bed ; 120 
AnJ earth manur’d, not idle, though at reft. 

Long pra&ice has a fure improvement found, 
With kindled fires to burn the barren ground ; 
When the light ftubble, to the flames refign’d 
Js driven along, and crackles i/i the wind. 125 
Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 
Is warm'd with fee ret ftrength for better birth j 
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Or when the latent vice is cur'd by fire. 
Redundant humours thro* the pores expire ; 1 29 

Or tlut the warmth diftends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nouriflufTent Ihc 
takes j 

Or that the heat the gaping ground confttains. 
New knits the fur face, and new firings the veins. 
Left foaking fllow’rs (hould pierce her fccrct feat^ 
Or freezing borcas chill her gcnijl heat ; 1 35 » 

Or fcorching funs too violently beat. 

Nor is the profit fmall, the peafant makes, 
Who fmooths with harrows, or who pounds with 
rakes 

The crumbling clods : nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye ; 140 

Nor his, who plows acrofs the furrow’d grounds, 
And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds ; 
For he with frequent cxcrcife commands 
Th’ unwilling foil, and tames the ftubborn lands 
Yc fwains, invoke the Pow’rs who rule the Iky^ 
For a moift fummer, and a winter dry : 145 

For winter drought rewards the peafant’s pain, 
And broods indulgent on the bury’d grain. 


I 
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Hence Myfia boafts her harvcfts, and the tops 
Of Gargarus admire their happy crops. 150 
When firil the foil receives the fruitful feed, 
Make no delay, but cover it with fpeed : 

So fenc’d from cold ; the pliant furrows break. 
Before the furly clod refills the rake. 

And call the floods from high, to rulh amain 155 
With pregnant ftreams, to fwell the teeming 
grain. 

Then when the fiery funs too fiercely play. 

And Ihrivell’d herbs on with’ring items decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow. 
Undams his watry ftores, huge torrents flow; 160 
And, rattling down the rocks, large moillure 
yield, 

Tcmp’ring the thirfty fever of the field. 

And left the item, too feeble for -the freight, 
Shou’d fcarce fuftain the head’s unwcildy weight, 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes t' invade 165 
The riling bulk of the luxuriant blade ; 

Ere yet th’ afpiring offspring of the grain 
0‘ertops the ridges of the furrow’d plain : 

And drains the Handing waters, when they yield 
Too large a be v ’rage to the drunken field. 1 70 
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But mod in autumn, and the fhow’ry fpring. 
When dubious months uncertain weather bring : 
When fountains open, when impetuous rain 
Swells hafty brooks, and pours upon the plain ; 
When earth with (lime and mud is cover’d o’er, 175 
Or hollow places fpue their wat’ry ftore. 

Nor yet the ploughman, nor the Ub’ring fleer, 
Suftain alone the hazards of the year ; 

But glutton geefe, and the Strymonian crane. 
With foreign troops, invade the tender grain : 1 80 
And tow’ring weeds malignant fhadows yield ; 
And fpreading fucc’ry chokes the rifing field. 

The fire of Gods and men, with hard decrees. 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with cafe : 

And wills that mortal men, inur’d to toil, 185 
Shou’d cxercife, with pains, the grudging foil. 
Himfelf invented firft the (hining fliare. 

And whetted human induftry by care : 

Himfelf did handy»craft$ and arts ordain; 

Nor fuffer’d (loth to ruft his a&ive reign. 19O 
Ere this, no peafant vex’d the peaceful grouiyJ, 
Which only turfs and greens for altars found : 

No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Diftinguifh’d acres of litigious grounds : 
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But all was common, and the fruitful earth 195 
W as free to give her unexa&ed birth. 

Jove added venom to the viper’s brood, 

And fwell’d, with ragingftorms, the peaceful flood: 
Commiflion’d hungry wolves t’ infeft the fold, 
And (hook from oaken leaves the liquid gold. 200 
Remov’d from human reach the chearful fire, 

’ And from the rivers bade the wine retire : 

That ftudious need might ufcful arts explot e ; 
From furrow’d fields to reap the foodful ftorc : 
And force the veihs of clalhing flints t’ expire 205 
The lurking feeds of their eeleftial fire. 

Then firft on Teas the hollow’d alder fwam * 

Then Tailors quarter’d heaven, and found a name 
For cv’ry fix’d and ev’ry wand'ring ftar : 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 2 1 b 
Then toils for bcafts, and lime for birds were found. 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreft walks furround : 
And calling nets were fpread in (hallow brooks. 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 
Then faws were tooth’d, and founding axes made ; 
(For wedges firft did yielding wood invade,) 216 
And various arts in order did fuccccd, 

(What cannot endlefs labour, urg’d by need ?) 
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Fiilt Ceres taught, the ground with grain tofow. 
Ami arm’d with iron (hares the crooked plough, 220 
•When now Dodonian oaks no more fupply’d 
Their mart, and trees their foreft fruit denyM. 
Soon was his labour doubl’d to the Twain, 

And hlafting mildews blacken’d all his grain. 
Tough thirties chok’d the fields, and kill’d the corn. 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was borne. 226 
Then burrs and brambles, an unbidden crew 
Of giacdcfs guerts, th’ unhappy field fubduc : 
And oats unblcft, and darnel domineers. 

And (hoots its head above the (hining cars. 230 
So that unlefs the laiid with daily care 
T exercis’d, and with an iron war 
Of rakes and hat rows, the proud foes cxpelPd, 

AnJ birds with clamours fried) ted from the field : 

^ • 

l/niti' the boughs are lopp’d that (hade the plain. 
And hcav’n invok’d with vows for fruitful rain. 
On other crops you may with envy look. 

And (hake for food the long~abandon’d oak. 

Nor mull we paf* untold what arms they wield, 
“W ho labour tillage and the furrow’d. field : 240 

Without whofe aid the ground her corn denies, 
And nothing can be fown, and nothing rife. 

Vol. I. M 
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The crooked plough, the (hare, thctow’ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unwcildy weight ; 
The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 245 
T he fan of Bacchus, with the flying fail. 

Thefe all mu ft be prepar’d, if ploughmen hope 
The promis’d bluffing of a bounteous crop. 
Young elms with early force in copfcs bow. 

Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. 250 
Of eight foot long a faft’ned beam prepare. 

On either fide the head produce an car. 

And fink a focket for the fliining (hare. 

Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke j 
Or foftcr linden harden’d in the fmokc. 255 
I con’d be long in precepts, but I fear 
So mean a fubje£l might offend your car. 

Delve of convenient depth your thrafhmg ff>or: 
With temper d cfoy then fill and r ; 
And let the weiajfity roller run tiic round, 260 
To fmeoth the furface of th* unequal giound j 
Left crack’d with fiimmn heats the flooring flies, 
O r finks, and thro' the crannies weeds arife. 

F or fundry foes the rural realms furroumi : 

The field moufe builds her garner underground* 

I 
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For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole 266 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode. 

The hiffing ferpent, and the fwelling toad : 

'The corn-devouring wcezel here abides, 270 
And the wile ant her wintry ft ore provides. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood; 
If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will anfvver to the fylvan reign, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain* 
But if a wood of leaves o’erfhade the tree, 276 
Such and fo barren will thy harveft be : 

In vain the hind {hall vex the th refiling- floor. 
For empty eh aft’ and ft raw will be thy ftorc. 

Some deep elixir feed, and feme in cauldrons boil 
With vigorous nitre, and with lees of oil, 281 
O’er gcutie fires ; th’ exuberant juice to drain. 
And Uvell the flattering hullcs with fruitful grain* 
Yet is not the fucccfs for years all ur’d, 

Tho’ chofen is the feed, and fully cur’d ; 285 

U nk ft. the pcafant, with his annual pain. 
Renews his choice, and culls the largeft grain. 
Thus all below, whether by Nature’s curfe. 

Or Fate’s decree, degen’rate ftill to worfe. 

*M 2 
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So the boat’s brawny crew the current ftem, 290 
And, flow advancing, ftrugglc with the ftream : 
But if they flack their hands, or ceafe to drive. 
Then down the flood with headlong hafte they 
drive. 

Nor muft the ploughman lefs obferve the (kies. 
When the Kids, Dragon, and Ar£turus rife, 295 . 
Then failors homeward bent, who cut their way 
Thro’Helle’sftormy (traits, and oyftcr-brcedingfca. 
But when Aftrca’s balance, hung on high. 

Betwixt the nights and days divides the fky. 
Then yoke your oxen, fo;v your winter grain ; 300 
Till cold December corner with diiving rain. 


3 C 5 
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Linfced and fruitful poppy bury warm, 

In a dry feafongand prevent the ftorm. 

Sow beans an dj:lovcr in a rotten foil; 

And millet, rifing from your annual toil : 

When with his golden horns, in full carrier. 
The Bull beats down the barriers of the year ; / 
And Argos and the Dog forfake the northern \ 
fphere. 

But if your care to wheat alone 
Let Maia with her fitters firft defeend 
And the bright gnofian diadem downward 


J 


; extend, 

[tend, 310 > 
wnward bend; 

m 
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Before you truft in earth your future hope : 

O,- clfe cxpe£ a liftlefs lazy crop. 

Somefwains have fown before, but moft have 1 
A hufky harvefl:, from the grudging ground. 3*5 
Vile vetches would you fow, or lentils lean. 

The growth of Egypt, or the kidney-bean ! 
Begin when the flow Waggoner defeends ; 

Nor ccafc your fowing till mid-winter ends : 

For this,thro* twelve bright figns Apollo guides 320 
The year, and earth in fcv'ral climes divides. 
Five girdles binds the (kies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the pafling and repafling fun. 

Far on the right and left, th* extremes of heav’n. 
To frofts and fnows the bitter blafts aregiv’n. 325 
Betwixt the midft and thefc, the Gods aflign’d 
Two habitable feats for human kind : 

And crofs their limits cut a (loping way. 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. 
Two poles turn found the globe ; one fecn to rife 
O’er Scythian hills, and one in Lybianflcies. 

The firft fublimc in heav'n, the laft is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the nether world. 

Around our pole the fpiry Dragon glides. 

And like a winding dream the Bears divides 3 355 
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The Lefs and Greater, who by Fate's decree 
Abhor to dive beneath the (buthern fea ; 

There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th* unhappy ground : 

Or when Aurora leaves our northern fphere, 340 
She lights the downward heav’n, and rifes there. 
And when on us (he breathes the living light. 
Red vefpcr kindles there the tapers of the night. 
From hence uncertain feafons wc may know $ 
And when to reap the grain, and when to fow ; 
Or when to fell the furzes j when ’tis meet 346 
To fpread the flying canvafs for the fleet. 

Obfervc what ftars arife or difappear ; 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. 

Rut when cold weather, and continu’d rain, 350 
Tbe'lab’ring hufband in his houfc reftrain $ 

Let him forecaft his work with timely care, ^ 
Which elfe is huddled, when the (kies are fair : f 
Then let him mark the (heep, or whet the Alining f 
fharc, J 

Or hollow trees for boats, or number o’er 335 
His facks, or meafure his increasing (lore ; 

Or fharpen (lakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tye the ftraggling vine ; 
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Or wicker bafkets weave, or air the corn, 

Oi grinded grain betwixt two marbles turn. 360 
No laws, divine or human, can reftrain 
From nccefiliry works the laboring fwaiit. 

Ev’n ludy-days and feads permifiion yield. 

To float the meadows, or to fence the field, 

* To fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and fteep 365 
In wholfom waterfalls the woolly fheep. 

And oft the drudging afs is driv’n, with toil, 

To neighboring towns with apples and with oil : 
Returning hte, and loadcn home with gain 
Of barter’d pitch, and hand-mills for the grain. 

The lucky days, in each revolving moon. 

For labour choofe : the fifth be furc to fliun : 37 1 
That gave the Furies and pale Pluto birth. 

And arm’d, againft the (kies, the Tons of earth. 
With mountains pil’d on mountains, thrice they 
drove 375 

To fealethe ftcepy battlements of Jove : 

And thrice his lightning and red thunder play’d. 
And their demolifh’d works in ruiu laid. 

The fev’nth is, next the tenth, thebeft tt* join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 380 
M 4 
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Then wearers ftrctch your flays upon the weft : 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 

Some works in dead of night are better done ; 

Or when the morning dew prevents the fun. 
Parch'd meads and flubble mow, by Phoebe’s light ; 
Which both icquirc the coolncfs of the night \ 386 
For moifhirc then abounds, and pearly rains 
Defcend in filcnce to refrefli the plains. 

The wife and hufband equally confpirc. 

To work by night, and rake the winter fire : 390 
He fharpens torches in the glimm’ring room. 

She {hoots the flying (huttle through the loom : 
Or boils in kettles mud of w r ine, and Ikims 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims. 
And till the watchful cock awakes the day, 395 
She fmgs to drive the tedious hours away. 

But in warm weather, when the Ikies are clear, 
By day-light reap the produdi of the year ; 

And in the fun your golden grain difplay, 

And thralh it out, and winnow it By day. 400 
Plough naked, fwain, and naked fow the land. 
For lazy winter numbs the lab’ring hand. 

In genial winter, fwains enjoy their ftore. 

Forget their hardfliips, and recruit for more. 
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The farmer to full bowls invites hi$ friends, 405 
And what he got with pains, with plcafure fpends. 
So failors, when efcap’d from ftormy feas, 

Firft crown their veflcls, then indulge their cafe. 
Yet that’s the proper time to thrafli the wood 
For niaft of oak, your father’s homely food, 410 
To gather laurel-berries, and the fpoil 
Of bloody myrtles, and to prefs your oil. 

For (talking cranes to fet the guileful In arc, 

T* inclofc the (tags in toils, and hunt the hare. 
With Italeaiic flings, or Gnofian bow, 415 
To perfecute from far the flying doc. 

Then, when the fleecy (kies new clothe the wood. 
And cakes of ruftling ice came rolling down the 
flood. 

Now fing we ftormy (tars, when autumn weighs 
The year, and adds to nights, and lliortens 
days ; 420 

And funs declining fhinc with feeble rays : 

What cares r’ th~n attend the toiling Twain y 
Or when the low’ring tyring, .vith lav ifh rain, 
Beats down the flender (tern and htai Jed gram : 
While yet the head is green, or lightly fwcll’d 42 5 
With milky moifture, overlooks the field, 
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Ev’n when the farmer, now fccure of fear. 
Sends in the fwains to fpoil the finiih’d year : 
Ev’n while the reaper fills his greedy hands. 

And binds the golden {heaves in brittle bands : 430 
Oft have 1 fecn a fudden ftorm arife, 

From all the warring winds that fweep the (kies : 
The heavy harveft from the root is torn. 

And whirl’d aloft the lighter ftubble borne ; 
With fuch a force the flying rack is driv’n, 435 
And fuch a winter wears the face of hcav’n : 

And oft whole (heets defeend of fluicy rain, 
Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main : 
The lofty Ikies at once come pouring down. 

The promis'd cropand golden labours drown. 440 
The dikes are fill’d, and with a roaring found ~ 
The riling rivers float the nether ground ; / 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas | 
rebound. J 

The Father of the Gods bis glory Ihrouds; 
Involv’d in tempefts, and a night of clouds. 445 
And from the middle darknefs flafhing out, 

Ly fits lie deals his fiery bolts about. 

E.;rth feels the motions of her angry God, 1 
Iicr entrails tremble, and her mountains nod ; > 
And flying beafts in foreft s feek abode : J 
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DtepJberror fed?**- hreaft, 

TJ»e(r pride is humbled^ and their fear confefb’d * 
Virile he from high bis rolling thunder throws, 
Alto fires the mountains wfth repented blows : 
The rocks art from ther raid foundations rent, 455 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 

The waves on heaps are daflFd .igamft the fhoic. 
And now the woods, and now tnc billows roar. 

In fear of this, obferve the ftairy figns. 

Where Saturn hou£b$, and where Humus join®. 
Ilut firft to ■heav’ft thy due devotions pay, 46 1 
And annual gifts on Ceres’ altars lay. 

When winter’s »r.gc abates, when chcarfu! hours 
Awake the fprmg, the fpring awakes the flow’is* 
On the green turf thy carelcf, limbs difpljy, 465 
And celebrate the mighty mother’s clay. 

I'or then the hills with pkafingflbadcs are crown’d, 
And fleeps are fweeter on the filken ground : 
With milder beams the Ain fccurely (bines j 
Fat are the lamb*, and lufeious are the wines. 470 
I.et ev’ry fwatn adore her pow’r divine. 

And milk and honey mix with fparkling wine : 
Let all the choir of clowns attend the fliow» 

Li long proceflions, Ihouting ju they go j 

M 6 
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Invoking her to blefs their yearly ftorcs, 475 
Inviting plenty to their crowded floors. 

Thus in the fpring, and thus in Cummer’s heat* 
Before the tickles touch the ripening wheat. 

On Ceres call ; and let the lab’ring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind : 480 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife, 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 

And that by certain figns we may prefage 
Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage. 
The Sov’rcign of the heav’ns has fet bn high 485 
The moon, to mark the changes of the fky : 
When fouthern blafts fliould ccafe, and when the 
Twain 

Should near their folds his feeding flocks rc- 
flrain. 

For ere the rifing winds begin to roar, 

The working fcas advance to wafh the lhorc: 490 
Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 

And mountains whittle to the mtirm’ring floods ; 
Lv’n then the doubtful billows fcarcc abftain 
From the tofs’d vcflcl on the troubled main $ 
When crying cormorants forfake the fea, 495 
And firetching to the covert wing their way * 
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When fportful coots run (kimming o’er the ftrand; 
When watchful herons leave their wat’ry ftand $ 
And mounting upufard with cre&cd flight. 

Gain on the (kies, and foar above the fight. 500 
And oft before tempeft’ous winds arife. 

The feeming ftars fall headlong from the fkies ; 
And, /hooting through the darknefs, gild the 
night 

With fwceping glories, and long trails of light : 
And chalf with eddy winds is whirl’d around, 505 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 
And floating feathers on the waters play. 

But when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold north, and eaft and weft engage. 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage. 510 
The clouds are cruih’d, a glut of gather’d rain 
The hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain. 
And failors furl their dropping fhccts amain. 

Wet weather feldom hurts the moft unwife, 

So plain the figns, fuch prophets arc the (kies: 515 
The wary crane forefees it firft, and fails 
Above the ftorm, and leaves the lowly vales : 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav’n, and fnufis it in the wind. 
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The fwallow (kims the river's wat'ry face, 520 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious 
race. 

The careful ant her fecret cell forfakes. 

And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks. 

At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood, 1 
Huge flocks of riling rooks forfake their food, > 
And, crying, fcck the (belter of the wood. J 
Bcfules, the feveral forts of wat’ry fowls. 

That fwira the Teas, or haunt the (landing pools: 
The fwans that fail along the filver flood, 

And dive with ftretching necks to fcarch their 
food. 

Then lave their backs with fprinkling dews in 
vain, 

AnJ ftem the dream to meet the promis’d rain. 
The crow with clam'rous cries the (howV de- 
mands. 

And (ingle flalks along the defart fands. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel (be plies, 535 
Forcfces the dorms impending in the (kies. 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light ad- 
vance. 

And in the fockct9 oily bubbles dance- 
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Then after fhow’rs, ’tis ealy to defcry 
Returning funs, and a ferciicr fky : 540 

The ftars ^ine fmarter, and the moon^ adorns. 

As with unborrow’d beams, her fharpen'd horns* 
The filmy goflamer now flits no more. 

Nor halcyons balk on the fliort funny Ihore : 
Their litter is not tofs’d by fows unclean, 545 
But a blue droughty mid defeends upon the plain* 
And owls, that mark the fetting fun, declare 
A ftar-light evening, and a morning fair. 
Tow’ring aloft, avenging Nifus flics. 

While dar’d below the guilty Scylla lies* 550 
Where ever frighted Scylla flies away, 

Swift Nifus follows, and purfues his prey. 
Where injur’d Nifus takes his airy courfe. 
Thence trembling Scylla flics, and (buns his 
force. 

This punifhment purfues th’ unhappy maid, 555 
And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 

Then, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air. 

And croaking notes proclaim the fettled fair. 
Then, round their airy palaces they fly, 

To greet the fun : and feiz’d with fccret joy, 560 
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When dorms are over- blown, with food repair 
To their forfaken neds, and callow cafe. 

Not that I think their breads witj^ heav’nly 
fouls 

Infpir’d, as man, who dediny controls. 

But with the changeful temper of the Ikies, 565 
As rains condenfe, and funfhine rarifies j 
So turn the fpccies in their alter’d minds. 
Compos’d by calms, and decompos'd by winds. 
From hence proceeds the birds harmonious voice ; 
From hence the cows exult, and frilking lambs 
rejoice. 570 

Obfcrvc the daily circle of the fun, 

And the fliort year of each revolving moon : 

By them thou (halt forefee the following day ; 
Nor (hall a ftarry night thy hopes betray.. 

When firll the moon appears, if then flic 
fhrouds 

Her filver crefcent, tip’d with fable clouds ; 575 
Conclude Ihc bodes a temped on the main. 

And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 

Or if her face with fiery flulhing glow, 

Expert the rattling winds aloft to blow. 580 
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But four nights old, (for that’s the fureft fign,) 
■With (harpen’d horns if glorious then (he ftiine; 
Next day, not only that, but all the inoon, 

’Till her revolving race be wholly run. 

Are void of tempcfts, both by land and fea, 585 
And Tailors in the port their promis’d vows fhall 
pny. 

Above the reft, the fun, who never lies, 

Foretels the change of weather in the (kies : 

For if he rife, unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on h ; s brow, and fpots upon his face; 590 
Or if thro’ mifts he (hoots his fullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in loofe and draggling ftreams : 
Sufpcdt a drilling day, with fouthern rain, 

Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis’d grain. 

Or if Aurora, with half-open’d eyes, 595 

And a pale fickly cheek, falute the (kies ; 

How (hall the vine, with tender leaves, defend 
Her teeming clufters, when the ftorms defeend ? 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can fcarce avail 
To bar the ruin of the rattling hail. 600 

But more than all, the fetting fun furvey, 

When down the fteep of hcav’n he drives the day. 
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For oft we find h’un finifhing his race, 

With various colours erring on his face ; 

If fiery red his glowing globe defeends, 605 1 
High winds and furious tempefts he portends : 

But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue. 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue ; 

If dufky fpots arc vary’d on his brow, 

And ftreak’d with red, a troubled colour fhow ; 610 
That fullen mixture ihall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and ftorms, and elemental war. 
What defp’rate madmen then wou’d venture 
o’er 

The frith, or haul his cables from the fhorc ? 

But if with purple rays he brings the light, 615 
Aud a pure heav’n refigns to quiet night ; 

No rifing winds, or falling ftorms, are nigh : ^ 
But northern breezes through the foreft fly, > 
And drive the rack, and purge the ruffled fky. 

Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 620 
What the late ev’n, or early morn prepares : 

And when the fouth proje&s a ftormy day. 

And when the clearing north will pufl 7 the clouds 


aw'ay. 
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The fun reveals the fecrcts of the fky ; 

And who dares give the fourcc of light the lye ? 
*Thc change of empires often he declares, 626 
Fierce tumults, hidden treafons, open wars, 

IJc fnft the fate of Crcfar did foretcl. 

And pity’d Rome, when Rome in Cselar fell. 

In iron clouds conceal’d the public light ; 630 

And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. 

Nor was the faft foretold by him alone : 

Nature herfelf flood forth, and fecondcd the fun. 
Earth, air, and feas, with prodigies were fign’d. 
And birds obfccne, and howling dogs divin’d. 635 
What rocks did /Etna’s bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails $ and what floods of fire ! 
What clanks were heard, in German fkics afar, 
Of arms and armies, rufliing to the v/ar 1 
Dire earthquakes rent the folid Alps below, 640 
And from their fummits fliook th’ eternal fnow : 
Pale fpe&res in the clofe of night were feen ; 

And voices heard of more than mortal men. 

I11 filcnt groves, dumb Iheep and oxen fpoke, 645 
And flreams ran backward, and their beds for- 
fook: 


1 
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The yawning earth difclos’d th’ abyfs of hell : ' 
The weeping ftatues did the wars foretel ; ► 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. 

Then rifing in his might, the king of floods 
Rufht thro* the forefts, tore the lofty wood*; 650 
And rolling onward, with a fweepy fwav, 

Bore houfes, herds, and lab’ring hinds away. 
Blood fprang from wells, wolves howl’d in towns 
by night. 

And boding viftims did the priefls affright. 

Such peals of thunder never pour’d from high, 655 
Nor forky lightnings flafh’d from fuch a fallen Iky. 
Red meteors ran acrofs th’ ethereal fpace ; 

Stars difappear’d, and comets took their place. 
For this, th’ Emathian plains once more were " 
ftrow’d 

With Roman bodies, and juft heav’n thought ^ 
good 660 

To fatten twice thofe fields with Roman blood. - 
Then, after length of time, the lab’ring fwains. 
Who turn the turfs of thofe unhappy plains, 
Shall rufty piles from the plough’d furrows take. 
And over empty ’helmets pafs the rake. 665 
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Amaz’d at antique titles on the (tones. 

And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 

• Yc home-born deities, of mortal birth ! 

Thou, father Romulus, and mother Earth, 
Goddcfs unmov’d ! wliofe guardian arms extend 
O’er Tufean Tiber’s courfe, and Roman tow’rs 
defend ; 

With youthful Caefar your joint pow’rs engage. 
Nor hinder him to fave the finking a<*c. 

o o 

O ! let the blood, already fpilt, atone 
For the paft crimes of curft Laomedon ! 675 

Heav’n wants thee there ; and long the Gods, 
we know, 

Have grudg’d thee, Caefar, to the world below : 
Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong con- 
found ; 

Where impious arms from ev’ry part refound, V 
And monltrous crimes in ev’ry (hape are 
crown’d. 68o^ 

The peaceful peafant to the wars is preft ; 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious reft : 

The plain n* paftirre to the flock affords, 

The crooked feythes are ftraighten’d into fwords : 
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And there Euphrates her foft offspring arms, 685 
And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms ; 

The neigh’bring cities range on fcv’ral fides, 
Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues divides, ► 
And o’er the wafted World in triumph rides. 

So four fierce courfers ftarting to the race, 690 
Scour thro’ the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace : 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they 
fear. 

But force along the trembling charioteer. 
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THE 


ARGUMENT. 


7 *he fubjeft of the following book is planting . In 
handling of which argument , the poet Jhews all 
the different methods of raifmg trees : deferibes 
their variety \ and gives rules for the manage- 
ment of each in particular . He then points out 
the foils in which the feveral plants thrive bejl ; 
and thence takes occafton to run out into the praifes 
of Italy . After which he gives fome directions for 
difeovering the nature of every foil ; preferibes 
rules for drifting of vines , olives, t£c. And con- 
cludes the Georgic with a panegyric on a count! y 
life. 



THE 


SECOND BOOK 

OF THE 

GEORGICS, 

f M ^ HUS far of tillage, and of heav’nly figns; 
Now fing, my Mufe,the growth of gen’roua 
vines : 

The fhady groves, the woodland progeny, 

And the flow product of Minerva’s tree. 

Great father Bacchus ! to my fong repair ; $ 

For cluftVing grapes are thy peculiar care: 

For thee large bunches load the bending vine. 
And the lail blcffings of the year are thine; 

To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes. 

When th^fermenting juice the vat o’erflows., it 
Vo l. I. N 
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Come ftrip with met my God, come drench all o’er 
Thy limbs in muftof wine, and drink at cv’ry pore. 
Some trees their birth to bounteous Nature owe ; 
* For fome without the pains of planting grow. 
With ofiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 15 
Sprung from the watry genius of the ground ; 
From the fame principle gray willows come ; 
Herculean poplar, and the tender broom. 

But fome from feeds inclos’d in earth arife ; 

For thus the matf?ul chefnut mates the (kies. 20 
Hence rife the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculoufly fpoke. 

Some from the root a rifmg wood difclofe ; 

Thus elms, and thus the ravage cherry grows : 24 
Thus the green bays, that binds the poet’s brows. 
Shoots, and is (helter’d by the mother’s boughs. 

Thefc ways of planting, Nature did ordain, 

For trees and ihrubs, and all the fylvan reign. 
Others there are, by late experience found : 

Some cut the (hoots, and plant in furrow’d ground; 
S >me cover rooted (talks in deeper mold : 30 

Some cloven (takes, and (wond’rous to behold,) 
Their (harpen’d,ends in earth their footing place. 
And the dry poles produce a living npe. 
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Some bowe their vines, which bury’d in the plain. 
Their tops in dirt ant arches rife again. 

Others no root require, the laborer cuts 
Young flips, and in the foil fccurely puts. 

Ev’n flumps of olives, bar’d of leaves, and dead. 
Revive, and oft redeem their wither’d head. 40 
’Tis ufual now, an inmate graff to fee 
With infoletice invade a foreign tree : 

1 h ns p<*2rs and quinces from the crab-tree come ; 
And thus the ruddy cornel bears the plumb. 

Then let the learned gard’ner mark with care 
The kinds of flocks, and what thofe kinds will 
bear, * 46 

Explore the nature of each fev’ral tree ; 

And known, improve with artful induftry $ 

And let no fpot of idle earth be found. 

But cultivate the genius of the ground. 

For open Ifmarus will Bacchus plcafe ; 
Taburnus loves the fhadc of olive-trees. 

The virtues of the fev’ral foils I fi n 07. 
Mccamus, now thy needful fuccour bring ! 

O thou ! the better part of my renown, 

Infpire thy poet, and thy poem crown j 

N 2 
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Embark with me, while I new tracks explore. 
With flying fails and breezes from the fhore : 
Jtfot that my fong, in fuch a fcanty fpace, 

So large a fubjed fully can embrace : 

Not tho’ I were fupply’d with iron lungs, 

A hundred mouths, fill’d with as many tongues : 
But fleer my vefiel with a fteady hand. 

And coaft along the fliore in fight of land. 

Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 
Of preface, or what ancient poets feign. 

The trees, which of themfelves advance in air, 
Are barren kinds, but ftrongly built and fair : 
Bccaufe the vigour of the native earth 
Maintains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 70 
Yet thefe, receiving graflfs of other kind. 

Or thence tranfplanted, change their favage mind ; 
Their wildnefs lofe, and quitting Nature’s part. 
Obey the rules and dilcipline of art. 

The fame do trees, that, fprung from barren roots 
In open fields, tranfplanted bear their fruits. 76 
For where they grow, the native energy 
T urns all into the fubftance of the tree, 

Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren ihade. 80 
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The plant that flioots from feed, a Cullen tree 
At lei Cure grows, for late pofterity ; 

The gen’rous flavour loft, the fruits decay, 

And favage grapes are made the birds ignoble prey. 
Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 85 
Their wild difordcr, and in ranks reclaim. 

Well mud the ground be digg’d, and better d refs M, 
New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. 

Old ftakcsof olive tree:; in plants revive ; 

By the fame methods Pnphian myrtles live : 90 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. 

From roots hard hazlcs, and from cyons rife 
Tall afh, and taller oalc that mates the fkics : 
Palm, poplar, fir, defeending from the ftcep 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep. 95 

The thin-leav’d arbute, hazle-grafFs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus maftful beech the briftly chcfnut bears. 
And the wild afh is white with blooming pears. 
And greedy fwine from grafted elms arc fed 100 
With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the ftate 
Of plants, to bud, to grafF, t* inoculate. 

N 3 
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For where the tender rinds of trees difclofe 
Their (hooting gems, a fwelling knot there grows ; 
Juft in that fpace a narrow flit we make, ic6 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take : 
Inferred thus, the wounded find we clofe. 

In whofe moift womb th' admitted infant grows. 
But when the fmoothcr bole from knots is free, 1 1 o 
We make a deep incifion in the tree $ 

And in thefolid wood the flip inclofe. 

The banning baftard (hoots again and grows $ 
Ami in (hort fpace the laden boughs arife. 

With happy fruit advancing to the skies. 115 
The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

Of vegetable woods arc various kinds. 

And the fame fpccies are of fev’ral minds. 

Lotes, willows, elms, have different forms allow’d. 
So fun’ral cyprefs rifing like a (hrowd. 12 I 

Fat olive-trees of fundry forts appear. 

Of fundry (hap es their un&uous berries bear. 
Radii long olives, Orchites round produce. 

And bitter Paufia, pounded for the juice. 125 
Alcinous* orchard various apples bears : 

Unlike are bergamotes and pounder pears. 
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Not our Italian vines produce the fhape, 

Orullc, or flavour of the Lefbien grape. 

The Thafun vines in richer foils abound, 130 
"I he Mercotique grow in barren ground. 

The l 1 Pythian grape we dry : Lagaean juice 
Will damin’ring^tongucs, and Haggling feet pro- 
duce. 

Rathe ripe are fomc, and fome of later kind 
Of golden fome, and fomc of purple rind. 135 
How (hall I praife the Raethean grape divine. 
Which yet contends not with Falernian wine ! 
Th* Aminean many a confulfhip furvives, 

And longer than the Lydian vintage lives. 

Or high Phanaeus king of Chian growth ; 

But for large quantities and lading both, 

1 he lefs Argitis bears the prize away. 

The Rhodian, facrcd to the folcmn day. 

In fecond ferviccs is pour’d to Jove j 

And beft accepted by the Gods above. 145 

Nor muft Bumadus his old honours lofe, 

In length and largcncfs like the dugs of cows. 

I pafs the red, whofe ev’ry race and name. 

And kinds, are lefs material to my theme. 

N 4 
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Which who wou’d learn, as Toon may tell the 
fands, 

Driv’n by this weftern wind on Libyan lands ; 150 
Or number, when the bluft’ring Eurus roars, 
The billows beating on Ionian (hores. 

Nor ev’ry plant on ev’ry foil will grow : 

The fallow loves the wat’ry ground, and low; 155 
The marlhes, alders ; Nature feetns t* ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild afh’s reign ; 

The baleful yeugh to northern blafts afligns ; 

To fliores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines* 
Regard th’ extremeft cultivated coaft, 160 
From hot Arabia to the Scythian froft : 

All forts of trees their fev’ral countries lenow ; 
Black ebon only will in India grow : 

And od’rous frankincenfe on theSabsean bough. 
Balm (lowly trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy flirubs, in Idumaean plains. 165 
The green Egyptian thorn, hr med'eine good ; 
With Ethiops hoary trees and wooly wood. 

Let others tell : and how the Ceres fpin 
Their fleecy forefts in a (lender twine. 170 

With mighty trunks of trees on Indian (hores, 
Whole height above the feathefd arrow foars, 
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Shot from the toughed bow ; and by the brawn 
Of expert archers, with vaft vigour drawn, 
Sharp-taftcd citrons Median climes produce : 175 
Bitter the rind, but gen’rous is the juice : 

A. cordial fruit, a prefent antidote 
Again# the direful ftrpdame's deadly draught : 
Who mixing wicked weeds with words impure. 
The fate of envy’d orphans wouM procure, 180 
Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows,. 

And did it not a difT'fcnt feent difclofc, 

A laurel were : the fragrant flow’rs contemn 
The ftormy winds, tenacious of their ( 1 cm. 

With this the Medes, to lab’ring age bequeath 185 
New lungs, and cure the fournefs of the breath. 

But neither Median woods, (a plenteous land) 
Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden fand, 
NorBaclria, nor the richer Indian fields. 

Nor all the gummy (lores Arabia yields ? 190 

Nor any foreign earth of greater name. 

Can with fweet Italy contend in fame. 

No bulls whofe noftrils breathe a living flame 
Have turn’d our turf, no f ccth of ferpents here 
Were Town, an armed hod, and iron crop to bear*. 

N s 
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But fruitful vines, and the fat olives fraight, 196 
And harvefts heavy with their fruitful weight. 
Adorn our fields ; and on the chearful green. 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are feen. 
The warrior horfc here brcd.is taught to train : 200 
There flows Clitumnus thro* the flow’ry plain ; 
Whofe waves, for triumphs after profp’rous war, 
The viftim ox, and fnowy fheep prepare. 
Perpetual fpring our happy climate fees ; 

T wice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees ; » 
And fummer funs recede by flow degrees. 206 
Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, 

Nor nourifhes the lion’s angry feed ; 

Ni pois’nous aconite is here produc’d. 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus'd- 
Nor in fo vaft a length our ferpents glide, 211 
Or rais’d on fuch a fpiry volume ride. 

Next add our cities of illuftrious name, 

Their coftly labour, and ftupend’ous frame: 

Our forts on fleepy hills, that far below 215 
Sec wanton itreams, in winding valleys flow. 

Our twofold feas, that wafhing cither fide, 

A rich recruit of foreign ftores provide. 
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Our fpacious lakes ; thee, Lari us, firft ; and next 
Bcnacus, with tempeft’ous billows vext. 220 
Or fhall I praife thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vaft mound, that binds the Lucrinc lake. 
Or the difdainful fea, that, fhut from thence. 
Roars round the ftrudture, and invades the fence. 
There, where fecurc the Julian waters glide, 225 
Or where Avernus’ jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide. 
Our quarries deep in earth, were fam’d of old 
For veins of filvcr, and for ore of gold. 

Th’ inhabitants thcmfolves, their country grace; 
Hence rofe the Marfian and Subcllian race : 2 50 

Strong-limb'd and ftout, and to the wars inclin’d. 
And hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 

And Volfcians arm’d with iron h.. . ** u dJtrts, 
Btfidcs an offspring of undaunted hearts. 

The Dccii, Marti, great Camillus came 235 
Fjom hence, and greater Scipiok double name : 
And mighty Cefar, whofc victorious arms 
To larthut Afia carry fierce alarms : 

Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome ; 

Triumph abroad, fecure our peace at hume, 240 
N 6 # 
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Hail, fwect Saturnian foil ! of fruitful grain 
Great Parent, greater of illuftrious men. 

For thee my tuneful accent* will I raifc. 

And treat of arts difclos’d in ancient days : 

Once more unlock for thee the facrcd fpring, 245 
And old Afcrxan verfe in Roman cities fing. 

The nature of their fcv’ral foils now fee. 

Their ftrength, their colour, their fertility : 

And firft for heath, and barren hilly ground. 
Where meagre clay and flinty ftones abound ; 250 
Where the poor foil all fuccour feems to want, 
Yet this fuffices the Palladian plant. 

Undoubted fignsof fuch a foil are found. 

For here wild olive (hoots o’erfpread the ground, > 
And heaps of berriesftrew the fields around. 255 
But where the foil, with fat'ning moifture fill’d. 
Is cloath’d with grafts, and fruitful to be till’d : 
Such as in chcarful vales we view from high : 

• Which dripping rocks with rolling dreams fupply, 
And feed with ooze, where rifing hillocks run 260 
In length, and open to the fouthern fun ; 

Where fern fucceeds, ungrateful to the plough. 
That gentle ground to gen’rous grapes allow. 
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Strong (locks of vines it will in time produce. 
And overflow the vats with friendly juice. 265 
Such as our priefts in golden goblets pour 
To Gods, the givers of the chearful hour. 

Then when the bloated Thufcan blows his horn. 
And reeking entrails are in chargers born. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more th^care, 270 
Or goats that graze the field, and burn it bare : 
Then feek Tarentum’s lawns, and fartheft coaftj 
Or fuch a field as haplcfs Mantua loft : 

Whore filvcr fwans fail down the wat’ry road. 
And graze the floating herbage of the flood, 275 
There cryftal ftreams perpetual renour keep. 

Nor food nor fprings are wanting to thy (hcep. 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 

Fat crumbling earth is fitter for the plough, 280 
Putrid and loofe above, and black below ; 

For ploughing is an imitative toil, 

Refembling nature, in an eafy foil. 

No land for feed like this, no fields afford 
So large an income to the village lord ! 285 

No toiling teams from harvcft-labour come 
So late at night, fo heavy laden home. 
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The like of foreft land is underftood, 

From whence the lurly ploughman grubs the 
wood, 

Which had for length of ages idle flood. 290 
Then birds forfake the ruins of their feat, 

And flying from their nefts their callow young 
for^bt. 

The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain fidcs, 
Scarce dewy bev’rage for the bees provides : 

Nor chalk nor crumbling ftoncs, the food of fnakes. 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 
The foil exhaling clouds of fubtile dews. 
Imbibing moifturc which with cafe flic fpews : 
Which rufts not iron, and whofc mold is clean. 
Wcllcloath’d with chearful grafs, and ever green, 
Is good for olives, and afpiring vines, 301 

Embracing hufband elms, in am’rous twines f 
Is fit for feeding cattle, fit to fow, 

And equal to the pafturc and the plough. 

Such is the foil of fat Campanian fields, 3C5 
Such large increafe the land that joins Vcfuvius 
yields. 

And fuch a country could Acerra boafl. 

Till Clanius overflow’d th’ unhappy coaft. 
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I teach thee next the differing foils to know ; 
The light for vines, the heavier for the plough. 310 
Choofc firfta place for fuch a purpofc fit, 

There dig the folid earth, and fink a pit. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth agen, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in ; 

Then if it rife not to the former height 31$ 
Of fupcrficc, conclude that foil is light : 

A proper ground for pafturage and vines. 

But if the fullcn earth, fo prefs’d, repines. 

Within its native manfion to retire, 

And (lays without, a heap of heavy mire ; 320 

*Tis good for arable, a glebe that a;*ks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious talks. 

Salt earth and bitter arc not fit to fmv. 

Nor will be tam'd and mended by the plough. 
Sweet grapes degen’ratc there, and fruits declin’d 
From the ir firft flav’rous taftc, renounce their kind. 
This truth by furc experiment is try’d : 

For firft an ofier colander provide 
Of twigs thick wrought, (fuch toiling pcafants 
twine, 

When thro’ (trait paffages they (train their wine ;) 
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la this clofe vcffcl place that earth accurs’d, 331 
But fill'd brimful with wholfom water firft : 

Then run it through^the drops will rope around* 
And by the bitter tafte difclofe the ground. 

The fatter earth by handling we may find, 335 
With cafe diftinguifh'd from the meagre kind : 
Poor foil will crumble intoduft, the rich 
Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch : 
Moift earth produces corn and grafs, but both 
Too rank and too-luxuriant in their growth. 340 
Let not my land fo large a promife boaft. 

Left the lank ears in length of ftem be loft.. 

The heavier earth is hy her weight betray'd. 

The lighter in the poifmg hand is weigh'd : 

*Tis cafy to diftinguifh by the fight. 

The colour of the foil, and black from white. 
But the cold ground is difficult to know, 1 . 
Yet this the plants that profper there, willfhowj > 
Black ivy,, pitch trees, and the baleful yeugh. J 
Thefe rules confider'd well, with early care 350 
The vineyard .deftin’d for thy vines prepare: 

But, long before the planting, dig he ground. 
With furrows deep that enft a riling mound : 

The clods, expos’d to winter winds will bake ; 
For. putrid earth will beft in vineyards take, 355 
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And hoary frofts, after the painful toil 
Of delving hinds, will rot the mellow foil. 

* Some pcafants, not t’ omit the niccft care, 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare. 

With that of their plantation j left the tree 360 
Tranllated, fhould not with the foil agree. 

Bcfidc, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The heavVs four quarters on the tender bark j 
And to the north or fouth rcftorc the fide. 

Which at their birth did heat or cold abide. 365 
So ftrong is cuftom, fuch efte£ls can ufc 
In tender fouls of pliant plants produce. 

Choofe next a province for thy vineyard’s reign. 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain : 

If fertile fields or valleys be thy choice, 37© 
Plant thick, for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 
In clofe plantations there. But if the vine 
On rifing ground be plac'd, or hills fupine. 
Extend thy loofe battalions largely wide, 

Opening thy ranks and files on either fide : 37$ 

But marfiiall’d all in order as they (land, 

And let no foldier draggle from his band. 

As legions in the field their front difplay. 

To try the fortune of fome doubtful da} 5 
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And move to meet their foes with fober pace, 380 
Stri <3 to tfieir figure, tho’ in wider fpacc ; 

Before the battle joins ; while from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war. 

And equal Mars like an impartial lord, 

Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of fword ; 385 
So let thy vines in intervals be fet. 

But not their rural difeipline forget : 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy fpace, 
That their extremeft lines may fcarce embrace : 
Nor this alone t* indulge a vain delight, 390 
And make a plcafing profpeft for the fight ; 

But for the ground itfelf, this only way ~ 

Can equal vigour to the plants convey ; I 

Which crowded, want the room their branches | 
to difplay. ' + 

How deep they mud be planted, wou’dft thou 
know f 395 

In (hallow furrows vines fccurely grow. 

Not fo the reft of plants ; for Jove’s own tree. 
That holds the 'woods in awful fov’rcignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ; 

And, next the lower (kies, a bed profound : 400 
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High as his topmoll boughs to hcav’n afcend. 

So low his roots to hell's dominino tend. 

^ Therefore, nor winds, nor winter’s rage overthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. 

For length of ages lafts his happy reign, 405 
And lives of mortal men contend in vain. 

Full in the midft of his own ftrength he (lands, ^ 
Stretching his brawny arms, and lcaly hands ; / 
His (hade protects the plains, his head the hills f 
commands, * 

The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard fhun ; 410 
Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun : 

Nor break the topmoft branches from the tree* 
Nor prune, with blunted knife, the progeny. 
Root up wild olives from thy labour'd lands ; 

For fparkling fire, from hinds unwary hands, 415 
Is often fcattcr’d o’er their un&uous rinds, 

And after fpread abroad by raging winds. 

For firft the fmouldring flame the trunk receives, 
Afccnding thence, it crackles in the leaves ; 

At length victorious to the top afpircs, 420 

Involving all the wood in fmoky fires, 

But moft, when driv’n by winds, the flaming (term 
Of the long files deftroys the beauteous form. 
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In aflies then th’ unhappy vineyard lies. 

Nor will the blafted plants from ruin rife : 425 

Nor will the wither’d dock be green again. 

But the wild olive Ihoots, and (hades th’ ungrate- 
ful plain* 

Be not fcducM with wifdom’s empty (hows, 

To dir the peaceful ground when Boreas blows. ^ 
When winter frofts conftrain the field with cold. 
The fainty root can take no ftcady hold. 431 
But when the golden fpring reveals the year, 

And the white bird returns, whom ferpents fear; 
That feafon deem the bed to plant thy vines. 

Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines; 435 
Ere heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun. 

Or Capricorn admits the winter fun. 

The fpring adorns the woods, renews the leaves. 
The womb of earth the genial feed receives. 

For then Almighty Jove defeends, and pours 440 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful (how’rs ; 

^And mixing his large limbs with hers, he feeds 
Her birth with kindly juice, and foflers teeming 
feeds. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beafts, by nature (lung, renew their love. 445 
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Then fielJs the blades of bury’d corn difclofc, 1 
And while the balmy weftern fpirit blows, > 
^Earth to the breath her bofom dares expofe. J 
With kindly moifture then the plants abound. 
The graft fee u rely fprings above the ground ; 450 
The tender twig (hoots upward to the fkics, 

#A»d on the faith of the new fun relies. 

The fwerving vines on the tall elms prevail. 
Unhurt by fouthern fhow’rs or northern hail. 
They fpread their gems the genial warmth to (hare. 
And boldly truft the buds in open air. 456 

In this foft feafon.(let me dare to fing) 

The world was hatch'd by heav’n's imperial king: L 
In prime of all the year, and holy-days of fpring, J 
Then did the new creation firft appear ; 

Nor other was the tenour of the year : 

When laughing hcav’n did the great birth attcnd f 
And enftern winds their wintry breath fufpend : 
Then fheep firft faw the fun in open fields; 

And favage hearts were fent to ftock the wilds : 465 
And golden ftars flew up to light the fkies. 

And man’s rclentlcft race, from ftony quarries rife. 
Nor cou’d the tender, new creation, bear 
Th’ cxceflive heats or coldnefs of the year ; 
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But chill’d by winter, or by fummer fir’d, 470 
The middle temper of the fpring requir’d. 4 
When warmth and moifture did at once abound. 
Arid heav’n’s indulgence brooded on the ground. 

For what remains in depth of earth fecure 
Thy cover’d plants, and dung with hot manure; 
And {hells and gravel in the ground inclofe; 

For thro* their hollow chinks the water flows : 
Which, thus imbib'd, returns in mifty dews, 
And {learning up, the riling plant renews. 479 
Some hulbandmcn, of late, have found the way, 

A hilly heap of (tones above to lay, „ 

And prefs the plants with fhreds of potters clay. 
This fence againft immod’rate rains they found : 
Or when the Dog-ftar cleaves the thirfly ground. 
Be mindful when thou haft intomb’d the fhoor, 485 
With ftorc of earth around to feed the root; 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 
The crufted earth, and loofen it above. 

Then excrcife thy fturdy (leers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the feeble row 490 
To mount on reeds, and wands, and, upward 
led, 

Gn a (ben poles to raife their forky head. 
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On thefe new crutches let them learn to walk, 
Till fwerving upwards, with a ftrongcr ftalk. 
They brave the winds, and, clinging to theirguide, 

1 On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. 496 
But in their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leafs and lift their inf u head, 

# And upward while they (hoot in open r. 

Indulge their chihlhonl, and the uurlllmg /'pare. 
Nor cxercife thy rage on newborn life, 

But let thy hand fupply the pruuin '-knife ; 

And crop luxuriant lliagglcr.., nor be loth 
To /Lip the branches of their leafy gmwth : 

But when the rooted vines, with Heady hold, 505 
Can clafp their elms, thui hufbandiii.’n be bold 
To lop the dii’jhuiiciu boughs, that tliayM 
Beyond their ranks :*let cro deed Heel invade 
The lawlefs troops, which uifciplinc difclaim, 
And their luperfluous growth with rigour tame. 510 
Next. ItneM with hedges and deep ditches round. 
Exclude til’ incroaching cattle from thy ground, 
While yet the tender gems but juft appear. 
Unable to fuftain th* uncertain year ; 

Whofc leaves arc not alone foul winter’s prey, 515 
But oft by fummer funs are fcorch’d away; 
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And worfc than both, become th’ unworthy 
browfe. 

Of buffalos, fait goats, and hungry cows. 

For not December’s froft that burns the boughs. 
Nor Dog-days parching heat that fplits the rocks. 
Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 521 

Their venom’d bite, and fears indented on the 
ftocks. 

For this the malefa&or goat was laid 
On Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. 

At Athens thus old comedy began, 

When round the ftrccts the reeling a&ors ranj 
In country villages, and crofling ways. 
Contending for the prizes of their plays : 

And glad, with Bacchus, on the grafly foil. 
Leapt o'er the fkins of goats befmear’d with oil. 530 
Thus Roman youth deriv’d from ruin’d Troy, 

In rude Saturnian rhymes exprefs their joy : 
With taunts, and laughter loud, their audience 
pleafe. 

Deform’d with vizards, cut from barks of trees : 
In jolly hymns they praife the God of wine, ^ 
Whofe earthen images adorn the pine ; 536 I 

And there are hung on high, in honour of the | 


vine : 
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A madnefs fb devout the vineyard fills. 

In hollow valleys and on rifmg hills $ 

, On whatever fide turns his honfeft face, 540 
And dfeAtes in the wind, thofe fields arc in his grace* 
To -Bacchus therefore let us tune our lay«, 

And in our motfter tongue refound his praife. 

* Thin cakes in Chargers, and a guilty goat, 
Dragg’d by the horns, be to his al tars brought j 545 
Whole offer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach. 
And drip their feiifefls from the baric broach. 
Todrefs thy vines new labour is requir’d. 

Nor muff Rie painful huibandman be' tir’d : 

For thricif, at leaff, in compafs of a year, 55^ 
Thy vineyard rtuft employ the fturdy (leer. 

To turn the glebe ; befides thy eftuly pain 
To break thte clods, and make the furface plain ; 
T’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin. 
That fuck the vital mpifture of the vine. 555 
Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. 

Ev’n in the loweft months, when ftormi hive flied 
From vines the hairy honours of their head, 
Notthorf'the drudging hind his labourcnd*, 560 
But -46 the coming year his care extends : # 

Vol. I. O 
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Ev’n then the naked vine' he perfecutes ; 

His pruning-knife at once reforms and cuts. 
Befirft to dig the ground, be firft to bum 
The branches lopt, and firft the props return 565 
Into thy houfe, that bore the burden’d vines ; 
But laft to reap the vintage of thy wines. 

Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o’erihadc 
Th* incumber’d vine; rough brambles twice invade, 
Hard labour both ! commend the large excefs 570 
Of fpacious vineyards , cultivate the lefs. 
Befides, in woods the flirubs of prickly thorn. 
Sallows and reeds, on banks of rivers born. 
Remain to cut ; for vineyards ufeful found, 574" 
Today thy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground. ► 
Nor when thy tender trees at length are bound. 
When peaceful vines from pruning-hooks arc. 
free. 

When hufbands have furvey’d the laft degree. 
And utmoft files of plants, and ordcr’dev’r) tree , - 
Ev’n when they fing at cafe in fall content, 580 
Infulting o’er the toils they underwent , 

^Tet ft ill they find a futuie talk remain ; 


To turn the foil, and brtak the clod* agiin 
AjWfljftcr all, their joys arc unfinccrc, 

Wm fcltfrtg rains on ripening grapes they fear 
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Quite oppofitc to thefc are olives found, 5S6 
No drafting they requite, and dic.vJ no wound ; 

1 No rakes nor harrows need, but fix'd below. 
Rejoice in open air, and unconccrnMIy grow. 
The foil i 1 ft 1 f due nourifliment fupplies : 550 

Plough but the furrows, and the fruits arife : 
Content with fmall endeavours till they fpring. 
Soft peace they figure, and fweet plenty bring: 
Then o!i\es plant, and hymns to Pallas fing. 

Thus apple* trees, whofc t: unks are ftrong to bear. 
Their fpreading boughs exert thcmfclvcs in air ; 
Want no fupply, but ftand fecurc alone, 595 
Nor trufting foreign forces, but their own ; 

Till with the ruddy fraight the bending branches 
grone. 

Thus trees of nature, and each common bufli 
Uncultivated thrive, and with red berries blulh, 60 J 
Vile flirubs arc fh orn for browfc : the tow’ring 
height 

Of un&uous trees arc torches for the night. 

And fhall we doubt, (indulging eafy floth,) 

To fow, to fcj, and to reform their growth ? 605 
To leave jmc lofty plants ; the lowly kind 
Arc 4 bpnhe (hepherd, or the flicep defign'd, 

O 2 
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Ev’n humble broom and -oilers havfc their ufe. 
And (hade for fhcep, and food for flockf produce; 
Hedges for corn, and honey for the bees : 6 1 o 

Bcftdes the plcafing profpc£tof the trees. 

How goodly looks Cytorus, ever green 
With boxen groves, with what delight arc fecn 
Narycian woods of pitch, whofc gloomy Ihadc 
Seems for retreat of hcav’nly Mufes made ! 615 

But much more plcafing are thofe fields to fee. 
That need not ploughs, nor human induflry. 
Ev’n cold Caucafcan rocks with trees are fprcaJ, 
And wear green fortfts on their hilly head. 

Tho’ bending from the Jpfaft of caftcrn florms, 620 
Tho'/hent their leaves, and (batter’d are their arms; 
Yet hcav’n their various plants for ufe defigns : 
For fyoufes cedars, and for (hipping pines. 
Cyprefs provides for (poises, and wheels of wains: 
An t d all for keels of (liips, that feour the watrv 
plains. 625 

Willows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves ; 
The war from (fribborn myrtle (hafts receives : 
From cornels jav’lius ; and the toucher ycugh 
Receives the bending figure of a bow. e . b2<) 
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Nor box, nor limes, without their ufc are made,.* 
Smooth grain’d, and proper foi the turner’s trade* 

• Which curious hands may carve, and ftecl with 
cafe invade. 

Light alder ftems the Po’s impetuous tide, 

And bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 

Now balance, with thefc gifts the fumy joys 6j$ 
Of wine, attended with eternal noife. 

Wine urg’d to lawlcfs luft: the Centaurs train. 
Thro’ wine they quarrcll'd, and thro’ wine were 
(lain. 

O happy, if he knew his happy ftate ! 

The Twain, who, free from hufinefs and debate. 
Receives hN cafy food from Nature’s hand, 641 
And juft returns of cultivated land ! 

No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, 

T’ admit the tides of early vifitants. 

With eager eyes devouring, as they pafs, 645 
The breath in z hrurcs of Coiinthian brafs. 

No ftatucs threaten, from high pcdeftals ; 

'No Per fian arras hides his homely walls, 

With antm^fts * which, thro’ their (hady fold, 
Betra^ne ftreaks of ill -diflcmblcd gold. 650 
- O 3 
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He boafts no wool, whofe native white is dy’d 
With purple poifon of Aflyrian pride. 

"No coftly diugs of Araby defile, 

With foreign fcents the fwectncfs of his oil. 

But eafy quiet, a fccure retreat, 

A harmfefs life that knows not how to cheat. 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner blefc. 
And rural plcafurcs crown his happinefs. 
Unvex’d with quarrels, undifturb’d with noife. 
The country king bis peaceful realm enjoys : 660 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow*ry pride 
Of meads, and dreams that thro* the valley glide j 
Ai)d toady groves that eafy fleep invite, 

And after toilfomc days, a foft repofc at night. 
Wild beads of nature in his woods abound ; 665 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
InurM to hardship* and to homely fare. 

Nor venerable age is wanting there. 

In great examples to the youthful train : 

Nor are the Gods ador’d with rites profane. 670 
From hence Adrca took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing deps linear. 

Ye facred Mufes, with whofe beauty foJd, 

My foul is ravito'd, aqd my brain infpir’d 5 * , 
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Whofc pricft I am, whofc holy fillets wear, 675 
Wem’d you your poet’s firft petition hear ; 

, Give me the ways of wand ’ring ftars to know : 
The depths of hcav’n above, and earth below. 
Teach me the various labours of the moon. 

And whence proceed th’ cclipfcs of the fun. 6S0 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main. 

And in what dark rcccfs they fhrink again. 

What (hakes the folid earth, what caufc delays 
The fummer nights, and (hortens winter days. 
But if my heavy blood reftrain the flight 685 ^ 
Of my free foul, afpiring to the height ► 

Of nature and unclouded fields of light ; 

My next defire is, void of care am) (trite, . 

To lead a fofi, fccurc, inglorious life. 

A country cottage near a cryftal flood, 690 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 

Some God conduct me to the facrcd (hades. 
Where bacchanals arc fung by Spartan maids, 

Or lift me high to Hemus’ hilly crown 5 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down : 695 

Or lead met g lome folitary place, 

And co(£r my repeat from human race, 
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Happy the man, who, ftudyiog Nature’s laws, 
Thro* known effects can trace the fecrct caufc. 
His mind poflefling in a quiet ftate, 700 

Fcarlefsof fortune, and refign’d to Fate. 

And happy too is he, who decks the bow’rs 
Of fylvans, and adores the rural Powers : 

Whofc mind, un mov’d, the bribes of courts can 
fee; 

Their glitt’ring baits, and purple llavery. 705 
Nor hopes the people’s praife, nor fears their ^ 
frown, I 

Nor, when contending kindred tear the crown, f 
Will fet up one, or pull another down. J 

Without concern he hears, but hears from far. 
Of tumults, and defeents, and diftant war : 710 

Nor with a fupcrftitious fear is aw’d, 

For whatbcfals at home, or what abroad. 

Nor envies he the rich their heapy (lore. 

Nor his own peace diflurbs, with pity for the poor. 
Hefccds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 7x5 


The willing ground and laden trees afford. 

From his lov’d home no lucre him tc^dr aw ; 
The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; \ i 
Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law A ^ 
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Some to the fca<*, and fome to camps refort, 7 20 
And fome with impudence invade the court. 

In foreign countries others feck renown ; 

With wars and taxes others waftc their own, 

And houfes burn, and houfliold Gods deface. 

To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchafe: 
To lull on couches, lich with Cytron fteds. 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 

This wretch in earth intombs bis golden ore, 
ilov'iing and brooding on his bury’tl ftorc. 

Some patriot fools to popular praife afpirc, 730 
Of public fpeechet, which worfe fools admire. 
While from both benches, with redoubl’d founds. 
I'll 1 applaufe of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some thro* addition, or thro 1 third of gold. 

Have (lain their brothers, or their country fold • 735 
And leaving their fweet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another fun. 

The pcafout, innocent of all thefc ills, 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills j ^ 
And the round year with daily labour fills. 740 3 
And hcncejjsc country markets are fupply’d : 
Enou^remains for houfliold charge be fide i 



His wife and tender chtldicn to fuftam, 

And gratefully to feed hi«dumb deferring train. 
Norccafe his labours, till the yellow held 7^5 
A full return of beaded harveft yield ; 

,4 crop fo plenteous, as the land to load, 
Q’ercome the crowded barns, and lodge on ricks 
^ abroad. 

Thus ev’ry fev’ral feafon is employ’d : 

(pent in toil, and fome in cafe enjoy’d. 750 
/The yeaning ewes prevent the fpringmg jtur; 
The laded boughs their fruits in autumn bear . 
•'fisthen the vine her liquid harveft yields, 
in thefun-fbine of afeendmg fields. 

The winter comes, and then the falling mafi, 755 
jfor greedj fwine provides a full repaft. 

Then olives, ground in mills, their fatnrfs boaft, 
tfhhd winter fruits are mellow’d by the froft. 

Ilia Oates are eas’d with intervals of bills , 
hit little children climbing for akifs, 7(10 
Welcome their father’s late return at night , 

Sit faithful bed i$ crown’d with cLiflc delight. 
*<#>* With fwelling udders ready 
A Allowing for the pail, invite the milkeN *nnd 
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II*. wanton kid^ 3 With budding horns prepar’d 765 
l'lcht h.irmlcfs battles in his homely yard: 
Iliiufclf in ruftic pomp, on holidays, 

To lural Pow’rs a juft oblation pays; 

And ur. the green hi* carclcfs limbs difplays. 

The hearth is in the midft ; the herdfmen round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown’d. 770 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; 

'I he gioom Iud fellow-groom at buts defies; 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 

Or ftript tor wrefthng, i’mears his limbs with oil. 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 776 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 

So Remus and his brother God were bred : 

1 10m whom th f a u ft ere Etrurian virtue rofr. 

And this ruJe life our homely fathers chofe. 780 
Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 

( The feat ot empire, and the conquer’d earth;) 
'which now on feven high hills triumphant 
reigns, 

And in that co^ipafs all the world contains* 
lire Satuvf's rebel Ton ufurp’d the ikies, 785 
Wi^niocafts were only (lain for iacrifice ; 
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While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord. 
Ere founding hammers forg’d th’ inhuman fword : 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 
Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death ; 790 
The good old God Kis hunger did affwage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age, 
But over-labour’d with fo long a couifr, 

’Tis time to fet at eafe the fmoking horfe. 


End of the First Volume, 








